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~ Oh Boy! 


Im in the movies 
now — Dad just 
took my picture 
with a Pathex-- 


THE CAMERA THE PROJECTOR 











MOTION PICTURE 


Camera Projector 


PATHEX, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New York 
A subsidiary of PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
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Cfor Another Gay Season 


IN THE SOUTH 


with its balmy days and fragrant nights, its next June weather and 


next June fashions. 


New modes in Bathing Togs—in Sports Clothes—in Afternoon and 
Evening Fashions are here to verify the opinion that nowhere is 


there greater chic than in Southern resort wear. 


And after you have answered 
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the call of Southern sunshine { 

i 

* 

. . . . e ole 

—a special section of our Mail Shopping Bureau will be ready to + 
= ¢ - 

fill your orders or shop for you as though you were here to make t 
selections yourself. ¢ 
a : 

Bi. Altman & Cn. : 

+ 

FIFTH AVENUE v York MADISON AVENUE + 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET THIRTY-FIFTH STREET + 

x 
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BONWIT TELLER. & CO. 
The Specially Shop of Oniginalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 





Leaving for the Souh 
on the “Orange Blos- 
som Special’’ Penn- 
sylvania Station 
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ALL ABOARD FOR “ALL POINTS SOUTH" 


ORRECT fashions to wear en route from snows to sunshine, and to 
carry southward for the full enjoyment of smart southern resort life. 


In the picture: Costume complete with coat of 
crepella and frock of flower-printed silk, 135.00 
Costume complete with cape-coat of kasha and 
wo-piece matching crepe silk frock 165.00. 


P.S.—Irt is a smart custom ro ‘travel light’ co the South and “aa Spend one’s wardrobe 
in the Bonwit Teller & Co. Florida Resort Shops at Palm Beach and Miami Beach. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


NLY seventeen Senators put 
() themselves on record as op- 

posed to prohibition. It speaks 
badly for our legislators if all but 
seventeen of them have so little con- 
science as to be willing to go on in- 
definitely breaking the law every time 
they take a drink. 


HE Daughters of the American 

Revolution were busy unveiling 
tablets on Tuesday of last week. At 
best it is hard to connect such a re- 
spectable organization with the word 
unveiling. But it becomes serious 
when the unveiling is of a tablet to an 
old street now built over—what they 
term a “‘lost thoroughfare called Petti- 
coat Lane’”’. 


HILE not one of those fortun- 

ate creatures whose minds are 
like a rose garden and who can find 
joy and beauty in everything, we 
nevertheless agree with the man who 
does not mind the shortest day in the 
year if it means that the Woolworth 
Building is illuminated that much 
longer. 


a. BRISBANE has writ- 
ten a stirring editorial calling on 
American mothers to produce more 
children. What a whimsical satirist 
he is! All this time he is the origina- 
tor and owner of a thirty-nine story 
apartment house called Ritz Towers at 
Park Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, 
in which “no children will be al- 
lowed”. 





ECENTLY we have ceased to be 

able to overlook the vegetable 
broccoli. We successfully overlooked 
Hearts of Palm—excepting as an oc- 
casional vehicle for hollandaise—but 
broccoli is more persistent. Be it noted 
that we will eat broccoli only when 
we have eaten up all the cauliflower. 


NEVER MIND 
OaRak DAW, 


-——— 


HE plan to build a Tudor City 

in East Forty-second Street, 
though well enough received by the 
public, strikes us as a dangerous idea. 
There are Tudor styles and Tudor 
styles. We hope the realtor hires an 
architect who is familiar with some 
other Tudor City than Forest Hills, 
Long Island. 


THERE AIN'T NO / Z 
~ TRAFFIC 





URING the week, Mr. Eustace 

Tilley found himself at table 
with three gentlemen of legal bent. 
Suddenly said one of them, “Did you 
go to the F, P. A. dinner?” The 
ladies present, like almost all ladies, 
having written at some time for the 
Conning Tower, pricked their ears. 
But no. It was the Foreign Policy 
Association, 


E met none other than Jimmy 
Walker in the street a few days 
ago. He was in the company of the 
most political boss looking gentleman 
we had ever seen. The political boss 
was talking very big. Jimmy Walker, 


we hope, was studying human nature. 


HRISTMAS Eve at four-thirty 

the policeman at Fifth and Forty- 
ninth Street solved the traffic prob- 
lem. Everything was jammed and 
there was no place to go. Yet when 
the lights changed, a taxi moved. 
“Where you going?” bawled the 
policeman. ‘“‘Can’t you see there ain’t 
no traffic?” 


The Week 


RAMATISTS continue their 

fight over how the movie rights 
to their plays are to be sold and a Wall 
Street brokerage house clothes all its 
employees in  smocks. Secretary 
Dwight Davis expects to use Mitchell 
verdict as means to enforce stricter 
discipline in the Army and Vice- 
President Dawes declines commission 
as Brigadier- General in Reserve 
Corps. Charles Schwab says the hap- 














piest moment of American history is 
upon us and District Attorney Buckner 
announces that 511 New Yorkers died 
from drinking poisoned liquor last 
year. Russia and Turkey sign treaty 
agreeing not to fight each other for 
three years and General Smedley But- 
ler goes back to the Marines. Scores 
of municipal employees hurriedly re- 
tire on pension and tear gas device is 
installed in the Comptroller’s office to 
protect the city’s cash. Tony Sarg pre- 
sents his holiday marionettes and the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany’s annual statement shows a loss 
during the year. A school for geniuses 
is started in California and Santa 
Claus goes North for another year. 


Data 


O much rumor is current regard- 

ing the present and future condi- 
tion of Mr. Michael Arlen, that we 
are impelled to state such facts about 
him as we are sure of. 

He sailed for Europe:on the S. 8. 
Baltic, December nineteenth, under 
the name of Martin Herman, which 
is the name of the brother of Al 
Woods. The reason for his going was 
the illness of his mother. He has pre- 
sented her with a Rolls Royce. He 
has incorporated himself as Mayfair 
Productions, Inc., and will pay a 


121% per cent corporation tax. Dur- 
ing the past year he has made 
$180,000. He spent his last evening 


ic New York at an obscure night club, 
He expects to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks at St. Moritz next 
month. He sold a one thousand word 
story on Hollywood to Liberty Maga- 
zine for $2.50 a word—$2,500, 
probably a world’s record price for 
prose. 

From the decks of the Baltic he 
complained, for a last time, that he 
could not work in the 
United States, not even 
in Connecticut. He 
will do a novel in 
England but he will 
certainly, one reflects, 
come back with it. 





Russians 


E are tempted, 

the most gener- 
ous of us, to smile 
when we hear of an- 
other Russian Prince 
or Princess, so many 
have been the impos- 





tors who took advantage of a situation 
to gain for themselves a momentary 
social position. Yet many of the 
emigres are not impostors at all, and 
really have claim to this title. The 
cynical smile that is permissible is that 
of their own countrymen, aware that 
“Princess” in old Russia was about 
equivalent to a listing in the Social 
Register here. 

“Grand Dukes and Duchesses were 
important,” I heard one of the visitors 
say, “‘and there were many of the old 
aristocrats who disdained a title. Their 
family name was greater honor than 
any Emperor could bestow.” 

Genealogically, in the conditions of 
the remote consolidation of the Rus- 
sian Empire, the princes who ruled as 
independent monarchs, deprived of 
their individual autocracy, were still 
allowed to retain their title and to 
pass it on to each member of their 
characteristically large families. 
Through generations the circle has 
been widening. 

It would be a very foolish move for 
an impostor to present himself on 
Manhattan these days, claiming Rus- 
sian nobility. ‘There are among us 
too many of the genuine article; he 
would inevitably give himself away. 


HE attitude of the old nobility 
towards America is, as well, 
amusing. Brought up to a strict Court 
discipline, they are like children let out 
at last from a long and dressed-up 
school. They revel in naturalness in 
a land where any conduct is acceptable. 
Yet hardly one of our roster of 
Russian royalty who has not a strange 
and harrowing tale to tell of his ar- 
rival in America. ‘Today’ the old 


aristocrats here and there in trade, 
shop-keepers, dress-makers, teachers of 
some art learned under royal teachers 
in old Petrograd or Moscow—but in 
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those uncertain days before even tenu- 
ous establishment, lie bitter memories 
of starvation and hardship. Yet one 
rarely hears of them; it is of the Rus- 
sian temperament to live for today! 
Only now and then comes a satisfying 
gesture of melancholy: “To think! 
A Russian gentleman’s highest ambi- 
tion, in Paris, is to become a chauf- 
feur.” 
” 


E notice with a pleasant feeling 

of time-gone-by the reappear- 
ance of an old joke about town. Mr. 
David H. Wallace is recounting it. 
“There’s a.place!” he sighs as he 
passes a ‘Broadway hotel that of late 
years has cast off its sinfulness and 
grown respectable. “In the old days 
they had only two rules: Guests must 
bury their own dead, and no opium 
smoking in the elevators.” 


Traffic 

EING curious as to what had be- 

come of the terrific traffic prob- 
lem, I asked somebody the other day 
who is on the inside of the Fifth 
Avenue Association whether the dear 
old problem was solved or whether, 
like the poor, it would be always with 
us. 

He said the latter was true. But 
he said the Association was going to 
present Jimmy Walker with a list of 
recommendations, and that everybody 
hoped for the best. ‘The problem isn’t 
what it used to be. Formerly by turn- 
ing certain classes of traffic off Fifth 
Avenue, the situation could be tempo- 
rarily saved; but the city is now in 
such a state, that they dare not divert 
any more for fear of making things 
worse somewhere else. If they pro- 
hibit parking and turn all empty pri- 
vate cars driven by chauffeurs into 
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Sixth Avenue, Sixth Avenue would die 
of apoplexy, having a high blood pres- 
sure as it is. 

What the Association wants is a 
Mayor’s Permanent Traffic Com- 
mittee which, they say, would cost the 
city not more than $250,000. Mayor 
Hylan, to whom the identical recom- 
mendations were made, conceded that 
there was a traffic problem to the ex- 
tent of appointing an advisory com- 
mittee of gentlemen in other city 
departments. But the Association con- 
tends that traffic is not a police problem 
but an engineering problem, requiring 
not the late-afternoon advices of the 
Water Department but the’ full time 
of a number of responsible experts 
who are empowered to hire the best 
engineering opinion. 

Mr. Walker, so far as we know, 
has not yet commented on the plan. 


Standards 


ACH week we must have our 

cinema story. ‘This one has to do 
with the business correspondence of a 
producer whose letters were the admi- 
ration and the envy of his colleagues. 
The secret was a young collegian, hav- 
ing a bowing acquaintance with Eng- 
lish, who acted as the entrepreneur’s 
secretary. 

Presently, the capable secretary 
passed on to other fields of endeavor 
and a successor was engaged. His 
chief, having acquired pride in his cor- 
respondence, inspected closely the first 
letter submitted by his new assistant 
for the master’s signature. 

After long consideration the Great 
Cinema King spoke. 

“Ts this a letter!”’ he asked, and then 
gave conclusive answer to his own in- 
quiry. “That ain’t near up to my 
usual standard.” 


Method 


HAT with Yale, Harvard and 

Princeton turning out thou- 
sands of bachelors of arts each year— 
not to mention the lesser educational 
factories—it is obvious that the pro- 
tession of bond salesman is a crowded 
one. Yet, for the young man of in- 
genuity, there remain opportunities 
therein. 

At least one such youth has come 
into the crowded marts of late and 
there triumphed. His method of at- 
tack is simple, and so, successful. He 
has helped the Big Business Man to 
lift his cocktail hour stories out of the 
“Tt seems there were two Irishmen” 
class and so incurred his lasting grati- 
tude, 

In preparation for this service the 
ingenious youth in question religiously 
cultivated the acquaintance of Broad- 
way’s wits; and presently found him- 
self thoroughly equipped with droll 
stories and engaging mots. These he 
had mimeographed and, after making 
a carefully selected list of prospects, 
proceeded to deliver copies to them. 
An immediate elevation of the tone of 
business luncheon humor was reported. 
Demand grew for the young man’s 
assistance, and in response to it, he has 
made his service a weekly one. 

Today the ingenious youth has 
entrée everywhere, of course; and a 
gentleman of his capacities, naturally, 
finds the sales of bonds to the pluto- 
crats a problem of merely atomic pro- 
portions. 


Old and Older 


PLEASANT and much neg- 
lected institution is the New 
York Historical Society at 170 Central 
Park West. A few score of people 
wander daily through its four small- 








ish rooms and come away refreshed 
with the quiet, easy air of things past, 
understanding, perhaps, a little more 
of the New York they call theirs. 

But what, apparently, they never 
cease to wonder about is that half of 
the four rooms are graced with not 
Manhattan, but Egyptian relics. One 
finds three mummified bulls several 
thousand years older than Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, and an advertisement to the 
effect that only five such bulls exist. 
There is also as fine a collection of 
burlaped alligators as is, a number of 
preserved cats, quantities of earrings, 
amulets, statues, gods, inscriptions and 
dead princes and princesses—all from 
the Valley of the Kings or near it. 

The reason, one finds, is that a cer- 
tain Mr. Abbott, in the year 1850, 
went digging about Egypt profes- 
sionally and collected a tidy lot of 
stuff; which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, being then innocent, allowed 
him to take away with him. Subse- 
quently falling upon evil days he was 
compelled to unload.. The Metro- 
politan Museum was nonexistent, and 
the New York Historical Society had 
money, so a good half of the museum 
became Egyptian from then on. 

Most of the museum’s clientele, 
however, are more interested in the 
priceless file of newspapers, dating 
back to 1726, and it is in the library 
that one finds the habitués. 


Audacity 


HE ultimate in audacity, it ap- 

pears, is the adventure of a local 
rum runner, who devotes most of his 
time transporting truck-loads of beer 
from Canada to New York. Not 
long ago, he was driving his lorry, 
loaded with bottled amber, across an 
upstate bridge when it collapsed, drop- 
ping the vehicle and its cargo into 
twenty feet of river 
water. 

Full of indignation, 
our hero _ instantly 
brought suit against 
the county, asking for 
judgment to repay his 
losses. But the county, 
unfortunately, was one 
of those _ efficient 
organizations, and in- 
sisted upon salvaging 
the derelict. When 
hoisted to the surface, 
the contents of the 
truck were disclosed. 
And the audacious one, 











outwitted by the too rapid turning of 
his tables, proceeded to the county jail 
where, from all accounts, he spent a 
most unhappy Christmas. 


Ballet Russe 


HE Diaghaletf Ballet is settling 

down at Monte Carlo this month 
for the Riviera season. It is now 
owned by the big Casino itself, which, 
under the terms of its contract with 
the Prince of Monaco, must contritely 
devote a certain part of each year’s 
ill-gotten gains to the absolving pur- 
poses of high art. Wherefore the 
Ballet Russe. There are many tales 
of fortunes won and lost during the 
intermissions and duller numbers and 
it zs nice to know that just before cut- 
ting one’s throat in the revered Monte 
Carlo tradition, one can stop in to 
watch “Les Sylphides” or ‘“Pet- 
rouchka”’, 


ESS despondent Americans, who 
relished the Ballet mightily dur- 
ing its tour here ten years ago and now 
seek on the Cote d’Azur to recapture a 
remembered delight, are likely to find 
the present organization a hollow shell 
of something beautiful that used to be. 
Of course the personnel has changed 
utterly, for most of those who came 
out of Muscovy on their toes are aging 
now and scattered to the four winds. 

Nijinsky, for instance, has been ill, 
an incomparable dancer who will 
never dance again. Massine rebelled 
some seasons back and fled the roving 
Diaghaleff camp. Lopokova still foots 
it featly at times, but on her own, 
as now in London. Ever a lady 
with both a penchant and an attraction 
for bookmen (d’Annunzio once 
pressed his lips to her instep in a grati- 
fyingly public manner, the late Jack 
Reed squired her in America, Hey- 
wood Broun plighted his troth to her 
and Sir James Barrie took her under 
his paternal roof) Lopokova is just at 
present the wife of Maynard Keynes, 
the English banker who wrote “The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace” 
and who has lately gone to housekeep- 
ing with the little ballerina in Blooms- 
bury. 

Since the regime, the discipline, the 
money, the imperial schools, the very 
empire itself which made the Ballet 
Russe possible has long been on the 
scrapheap, even the naive may some- 
times be moved to wonder whence the 
Muscovite showman recruits his pres- 
ent troupe. Where does one find 


young Russians trained today for this 


exacting art? Answer: one doesn’t. 
For example, the magnificent Anton 
Dolin, who has recently followed 
Massine into rebellion, was originally 
Patrick Dollin, a likely Irish lad, and 
Sokolova, the premiére ballerina, was 
once—and not so long ago, either— 
Miss Hilda Munnings, the daughter 
of a Chiswick grocer. 


Authors?’ Woes 


T required two hours each for the 

other seven guests at dinner to ex- 
haust the subject of himself and her- 
self. Not until then, did the small, 
black haired, smiling, young woman 
at my left have her opportunity. She, 
it developed swiftly, was a novelist; 
or at least would be as soon as her 
nearly completed work was brought 
out by her publisher. 

There had been, she confessed, a 
most unhappy accident in the titling of 
her story: 

“T got through twenty chapters, 
writing around the title, “The Golden 
Idiot’,” she murmured. “And then I 
discovered that had already been used 
by the movies. So I had to change the 
name to ‘A Frantic Virgin’. Almost 
as good, don’t you think?” 


Art 
' I ‘HE first season of moving pic- 


ture repertory is under way, hav- 
ing been opened at the George M. 
Cohan Theatre by the International 
Film Arts Guild. Thus, we have the 


Little Theatre movement applied to 
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the screen. “Deception”, which 
Lubitsch directed, was the first motion 
picture revived as something fitting 
for posterity. Other offerings are 
“A Woman of Paris” and “Broken 
Blossoms”. ‘““The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari”, however, will not flicker 
its fantasties upon the silvered sheet 
of the Cohan, for the negatives in 
this country have been worn out, and 
there is no positive here. “There may 
be one in Europe, but even this is 
not certain. The drama still remains 
the least lasting of individual arts, it 
would seem. Even moving picture 
acting may not survive unto future 
generations. 

It is the hope of the Film Arts 
Guild to open other repertory theatres 
in other cities. This, however, is still 
in the laps of the gallery gods. 

The films to be shown were 
selected from answers to question- 
naires circulated among critics, direc- 
tors, and players. One notes that the 
directors voted almost unanimously 
for sincerer efforts of their brethern, 
whilst the actors insisted upon the most 
notorious of the hokumized vehicles. 

Fartherest North in candor was 
reached by Miss Lillian Gish, who re- 
sponded to the request for her choice 
of the ten immortal screen dramas by 
listing all her own starring vehicles in 
chronological order. 


Pranks 


N this intricate age there are busi- 

nesses within business, and so ad 
infinitum. Thus, there are men who 
devote their entire time to arrang- 
ing banquets. And others who merely 
provide entertainment for the ban- 
queteers. 

For this purpose, I was somewhat 
surprised to learn—although it was 
merely the surprise of non-contact— 
the Keith-Albee Vaudeville office 
maintains a bureau which provides 
clubs and organizations with singers, 
monologists, dancers, and the like. 
Several of the entertainers are highly 
paid, it seems, although they are un- 
known to the vaudeville public, since 
they do not appear in theatres. 





MONG these little heralded gen- 

iuses is Mr. Luke Barnett, who 
comes to us from Pittsburgh, a heavy, 
thick-set Teuton with the voice of a 
bull and the rudeness of the higher 
English aristocracy. It is Mr. Barnett’s 
quaint function to disguise himself as 
a head waiter in attendance upon some 
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function, and to harry selected guests 
to the whole souled, if inconsiderate, 
amusement of those in the know. His 
technique was disclosed, not so long 
ago, in a magazine article, but the 
publicity seems not to have affected 
his success. For he is still effectively 
irritating as he whispers over the shoul- 
der of his victims the heavy-toned ad- 
vice, “Wrong fork, please,” as they 
reach for the silver. Unfailingly he 
is able to goad the unsuspecting object 
into either hysterical nervousness or 
blind wrath. 

The latest of Mr. Barnett’s tri- 
umphs, providentially enough, was at 
a Kiwanian luncheon. His only too 
audible comments on the sentiments as 
well as the manners of the assembled 
guests had driven them frantic long 
before his final delicious touch when 
he climbed atop a table and, pulling a 
red flag from his pocket, harangued 
his waiters with the virtues of Com- 
munism. Naturally the good Kiwan- 
ians roared for the police. 

After all, it may take democracy to 
raise the King’s jester to the supreme 
in practical rudeness. 


OST of last week we spent in 

consultation with a friend who 
sought our advice. He is the chair- 
man of the membership committee of 
his club and his problem was both mo- 
mentous and baffling. He was con- 
sidering for membership a gentleman 
whose proposer had said in his letter of 
nomination, merely, that he had served 
in the great war and looked well on 
a horse. 


Explained 


HEN, one day last week, Miss 

Marilyn Miller experienced for 
the first time this season the heart stop- 
ping experience of gazing over the 
footlights at an amazing block of 
empty seats, she is said to have hur- 
ried back to her dressing room to look 
for gray hairs, wrinkles or anything 
that might explain the phenomenon. 
The management, it is further related, 
was equally baffled. It was at a mat- 
inee and it was evening before the 
puzzle was solved. 

Mr. Dwight Morrow, the financier, 
it appeared, had bought the seats. The 
occasion was a vacation dinner to Mr. 
Morrow’s son and twenty-seven col- 
lege mates from Yale—stag dinner 
and the theatre afterward. It was 
during dinner that Mr. Morrow made 





N 











“Gawd, Frank! A dancin’ partner! 


the dismaying discovery that the tickets 
were not for the evening performance 
but for the matinee, over some hours 
earlier. Wall Street is given to quick 
decisions, as we all know, and Mr. 
Morrow took his twenty-eight guests 
to “Charlot’s Revue”. 


Discovery 


| pes every soprano who finds her- 
self engaged by the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, and so a tentative 
prima donna, as many discoverers 
spring up as there were rivals in North 
Pole exploration during the dear, dead 
Peary-Cook days. Fortunately, in the 
case of Miss Mary Lewis, the newest 
of operatic luminaries, the facts are 
known. We shall have no squabble 
about her discovery. 

It was at a rehearsal of one of the 
first “Greenwich Village Follies”, 
that Mr. Murray Anderson walked 
up and down the stage trying to locate 
a voice that came out of the medley of 
an unassorted chorus. He discovered 
it belonged to a tall girl, and asked 
her to step out of the ranks. Then he 
asked her to sing a few things. Next 
he made her walk across the stage. 
The walking did not suit him, and he 
pantomimed the action for her, and 
then asked her to try it again. Sh« 
did it perfectly. 

The producers of the “Greenwich 
Village Follies” had already signed a 
contract with a prima donna. Mr. 
Anderson turned to them and an- 
nounced that they could let the prima 





Cantcha do nothin else fer a livin??” 
“Nothing—er—genteel.” 


donna go, that this chorus girl would 
sing the principal songs. Then to the 
girl he said, “Now walk that way 
every night and you will have a mil- 
lionaire out of the front row in a 
week—or anything else you want.” 

Miss Mary Lewis thanked Mr. 
Anderson and decided she wanted 
something more than a millionaire— 
it was opera, evidently. 


A this would seem as good 
an opportunity as any to present 
the tale of Miss Marion Talley’s re- 
ception of her new-found prominence 
as a member of the Metropolitan com- 
pany. The newspaper accounts of her 
life, her family, and her aspirations 
did not appeal to her very much. 
One statement in particular drew her 
scorn. 

“They said my father had been an 
orchestra leader,” she commented, 
acidly. “Of course he wasn’t. If 
dad ever sees that in print he will be 
horribly mortified.” 


IQUOR NOTE: Travelers re- 
turning from London report that 
the latest vogue is the Hot Cocktail, 
which turns out to be no more than 
nearly any of the ordinary species 
heated over a sterno, or better. Our 
Editor in Charge of Sampling New 
Drinks has already tried one out but 
his report is not yet available. 
—Tue New Yorkers 


































S. PARKER GILBERT, Jr.—Who re- 
turned last week for a short holiday 
from his duties as Agent General for 
the Dawes Reparation Plan with the 
news that the Germans have not in the f 
least allowed their victory in the Great i 
War to go to their heads. 
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news with a wedding 


piece jazz band, thirty 
chicken or two figured. 
favorite cult leader and 
to have the reporters in 





MAGISTRATE JEAN H. NORRIS—Who suggests 
that juries be made up of six men and six women. 
Women have heretofore been obliged to sit in the 
public seats at all the most delicious trials and the 
acoustics in courtrooms is often abominable. 





OOM THE OMNIPOTENT—Who returned to the 


quarters of his Love Cult at Nyack in which a forty- 
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Heroes of the Week 


AUGUST HECKSCHER—Who wants 
to erect a war memorial in Central 
Park. We have thus far been able to 
recall the war quite well enough with 
a private system of mnemonics based on 
the Mr.-Sims-of-Seattle scheme. 











or something at the head- 


turkeys and undoubtedly a 
Oom has always been our 
we respectfully request him 
oftener. 








O. O. McINTYRE—Who runs a column in the news- 
papers that stretches from here to San Francisco 
and back and who doesn’t let this prevent him from 
having all his clothes made by Jeanne Lanvin, the 
famous Parisian couturiére. 
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N the death of Debish Krumpkin, 
America has suffered a loss from 
which it will not speedily recover. 
Here was a man whose devotion to his 
Art transcended everything else in this 
world. And after all, what else really 
matters? 

“Let me dot the 7’s of the nation,” 
Krumpkin used to say in confidential 
moments, “and I care not who figures 
in its divorce scandals.” 

That saying was typical of the man. 
In one sentence it expressed the whole- 
hearted sincerity which had made him 
master of his difficult milieu. 

Debish’s job was not easy. You 
have all seen these pictures of great 
groups of men, women and children 
arranged on some spacious field in such 
manner that they spell out words visi- 
ble to any aviator with a camera who 
happens at the moment to be passing. 
Usually the phrases are of greeting or 
of propaganda,—“Food Will Fill the 
Stomach” or “‘Join the Navy and Meet 
Sec. Wilbur”. It was Krumpkin’s 
task to fill the exacting point of dot 
over the z in such groupings. 

Thousands of times you must have 
seen him pictured in rotogravure pages, 
though the photograph was always 
taken from such height as to obscure 
Krumpkin’s noble features. That was 
an angle which worried him least. 

“What difference does it make,” he 
would ask, “if I get no individual 
glory from this work? I have my 
own soul’s satisfaction. I know that 
[ am giving to i-dotting all the powers 
that in me lie.” 


it is useless here to go into the man’s 
early life, to tell how he struggled 
against seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties on the East Side, finally to 


enter one of the 
nation’s most exclu- 
sive universities. 
This was the 
moment when we 
were entering the 
War and the trade 
of human-alphabet- 
















MATURITY 


ting was just coming 
into its own. ‘Time 
and again the students 
at Debish’s_ college 
were called upon to 
form the living letters 
of some great message 
to the nation. The 
boy then was only an 
underclassman and was 
not privileged to take part in these 
demonstrations; but sight of them put 
the seeds of ambition into his heart. 

I shall never forget the story he 
himself told me, of that occasion 
when part of the apostrophe in “New 
Year’s” was suddenly taken ill, and 
it was necessary to rush some neophyte 
into the breach. Krumpkin was stand- 
ing on the sidelines. Imagine his joy 
when the Chief Speller beckoned him 
to draw near! 

Here at last was the great oppor- 
tunity! But, alas! he was doomed to 
disappointment. 

“No,” said the Chief Speller, ten- 
derly shaking his head, “I’m afraid 
you won’t do. We must have a man 
with a white cap to be the tail of this 


apostrophe. Your own cap is mauve. 
I’m sorry. We’ll use you some other 
time.” 

Poor Debish returned to his room 


Next day he 


and wept his heart out. 


bought seventeen white caps; he was 
never thereafter seen without at least 
one or two. 

When he became an upperclassman, 
Krumpkin finally attained the place he 
By dint of hard 
work, regular hours and undismayed 


had longed to fill. 


ambition, he speedily grew to eminence 
in his chosen line. He became one of 
the best i-dotters in the country. In 
his senior year he made All-American 
and the promised goal seemed to be 
reached. 


UT it was not in Krumpkin to 
stop there. He determined that 
i-dotting should be his life work, so 
he set sail for the Near East. There, 
as everyone knows, are gathered the 






best human letters in the world, com- 
ing together from all countries to spell 
out messages for the nations of the 
earth. 

Two incidents of his early days in 
Armenia stand out in my memory. 

On one occasion, when the words 
were formed beneath the lens of a 
motion picture camera, the Chief 
Speller announced that so soon as the 
group had been snapped a photograph 
would also be taken of the break-up 
of the letters and the component per- 
sons scurrying from the field. To 
this Krumpkin objected. 

“That is debasing a noble Art,” he 
said. “If you insist that I take part 
in that mad scramble, I shall with- 
draw from the team.” 

Such was the demand for Krump- 
kin’s work that the Chief Speller 
allowed the boy to retain his place, 
while all the rest of the letters raced 
unmannerly from the field. 

Those who were privileged to wit- 
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ness the celebrated “Service With a 
Smile” motto which the Globe Film 
Company released early in 1924, will 
recall a solitary* figure, hovering over 
the first z, which remained stolidly in 
place as the rest fled. That figure was 
Krumpkin. 

The other occasion came when a 
picture was being made for French 
consumption. ‘The words “Pour le 
Noél” were to be shown, and to 
Krumpkin was assigned the difficult 
task of being one-half the dieresis 
over the final e. 

The youth, overcome with enthu- 
siasm, begged for a double exposure 
so that he might impersonate both 
halves of the mark. This was of 
course out of his line, for he was used 
to having beneath him the attenuated 
extension of ani, But so great was 
his zeal on this occasion that the Chief 
Speller acceded to the boy’s wish. 
Krumpkin got the job. 

The greeting was the most popular 
human phrase ever shown on the Left 
Bank. Critics everywhere attributed 
its success to the outstanding work of 
Debish Krumpkin. 


ORROWFULLY now do I come 

to the great undertaking which 
was to cause the passing of this Artist. 

Word had been sent out that the 
team was to picture a slogan, “Give 
Us Help”. 

As was usual in cases of this sort, 
Debish proceeded to spend a sleepless 
night. The requirements of his job 
were such that he could never repose 
when he felt a possibility of being 
needed. Moreover, he abstained from 
food, for, as he said, “I cannot dot on 
a full stomach.” 

Just after the order appeared, rain 
began to descend on the plains of 
Armenia. Friends urged Debish to 
partake of refreshment. 

But their entreaties were useless. 
Krumpkin remained obdurate. He 
knew not how soon the bright rays 
would break through the clouds; and 
because of his whole-hearted interest 
in his work, he would not eat or sleep 
until this job was done. 

Thus matters continued for fifteen 
months. Day and night the downpour 
kept up, day and night poor Debish 
refrained from food and from rest, 
his spirit, keyed to the noble task be- 
fore it, subsisting on excited anticipa- 
tion. This would be his master work, 
his greatest achievement! ‘They had 
laughed at him for his nervousness, 


for his devotion to duty! He would 
show them! He would dot an ¢ as ¢ 
had never been dotted before! Only 
give him a chance, let the sun come 
forth again, and the Krumpkinian 
elan would prove its mettle! 


N this mood was Debish on that 

fateful day when, finally, the 
downpour ceased. Instantly a thrill 
went through the entire barracks. 

“We shall spell today,” cried the 
human alphabet, “the field is in readi- 
ness. They are laying off the words!” 

And each man, joyous at this new 
opportunity, circulated happily about 
the building, slapped his brother on the 
back, shouted, joked, enthused! 

The call came: “Letters for ‘Give 
Us Help’ report at once!” 
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Debish was the first on the field. 
But ah, the disappointment that he 


was doomed to! Ah, the heartbreaks 
that lurk where we least expect them! 

“JT .thought you knew,” said the 
Chief Speller. ‘“We are forming these 
words of capital letters only. We of 
course cannot dot a capital I. I’m 
sorry. There’s no place for you in 
this sentence.” 

Sentence, indeed! For one poor 
wight it was sentence of death. For 
Debish Krumpkin, weakened in body 
and now weakened in spirit, crumpled 
beneath the strain. 

They carried his lifeless body from 
the field on which he had achieved so 
many victories. Another victim of 
man’s inhumanity to man! 


—A. B. Bernpb 
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“Here you are. 


Happy New Year.” 


“Same to you an’ many of ’em, an’ what the hell kind of a tip do yuh 
call this?” 
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PROPRILES 





A Prince of Broadway 


York theatre. 
those solid rows in the rear of any 
theatre not housing a hit from the 
half-filled stalls in front, but that is 


fF you saj “Joe” to anyone along 

the meandering mile of Broadway 

that threads the theatre district he 
will know you do not refer to Joe 
Levine or Joe Smith or Joe Weksel- 
blatt or any of the other Joes who in- 
habit the neighborhood. Your auditor 
will take it for granted you 


A stream of patrons trickles all day 
through Gray’s drug store upstairs, 
down into Leblang’s, and as curtain 
time approaches the stream swells to 
a flood till police reserves are needed 
to keep the crowds moving outside in 
Broadway. Literally thousands jostle 





mean the one and only Joe | 7 
Leblang, the cut-rate ticket 


king who turned a scrap of | ' 
paper into much gold, and him- a) 
self into a theatrical magnate. ' 


; ’ 
No one ever thinks of calling ’ 


a 


> 


him “Mister” Leblang, a phe- ) ot 
nomenon indicative of the uni- H / 

versal affection for the man. ’ 

And if you don’t think it a eH 

Médaillé @Honneur to have H 


showmen give you their affec- 
tion when they feel you have 
given them an iniquitous sys- 
tem, then you don’t know your 
Broadway. 

And even if you do, you 
may not know the enormity of 
the House of Leblang—the 
man and the system are syno- 
nymous—so rapid has been its 
development. Only a few 
weeks ago in the basement of 
the Fitzgerald Building at 
Broadway and _ Forty-third 
Street, the octopus again 
stretched out its tentacles, some 
more walls disappeared, and 
there came into being a vast 
room half a block long and as 
wide, with tiled floors, stippled 
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No railing separates 


the chief difference. “That and the 
substitution of the pell mell riot that 
is Leblang’s bargain counter before 
curtain time for the leisurely 
Pall Mall queue. 
y The story of Joe Leblang is 
inextricably interwoven with 
the development of the cut-rate 
ticket system, for he has de- 
voted thirty-one of his fifty- 
@} one years to it. Born in Buda- 
\g pest and brought here as a 
child, he successively turned to 
three commodities that still at- 
2 tract Jewish young men from 
the East Side—cloaks and suits, 
Aoy raw furs, and real estate. He 
NAT} was so young when he manu- 
factured cloaks and suits in 
lower Fifth Avenue that in- 
variably he was mistaken for 
the delivery boy. At twenty 
he took over the little shop at 
the southwest corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Thirtieth Street 
that was to become the corner- 
stone of his enterprises. 

This was one of the myriad 








shops that keep newspapers and 
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cigars and stationery in the 
hope that people who come for 
stamps will remain to buy. 
Very few did when the new 
proprietor took charge. In the 
rear of the shop was a one- 











walls and brass railings. 

Here behind long counters 
weave half a hundred clerks, 
in racks before them tickets for the 
plays, on the walls back of them 
slotted frames proclaiming the titles 
of plays for which tickets are available 
with their prices. The frames are in 
constant flux, like a stock broker’s 
quotation board, as the supply of seats 
is exhausted and replenished. The 
supply varies inversely with business at 
box offices. Usually there are twenty 
or thirty attractions to choose from; 
now and then a blizzardy night throws 
panic into the speculators and they 
flood the cut-rates with tickets for the 
biggest hits. 


Joe Leblang 


their way to the counters, the clerks 
barking their favorites like Coney 
Islanders to heat emotions to the buy- 
ing point. The prices are approxi- 
mately half the face value, plus ten 
cents if you don’t hold a season card, 
which costs a dollar. As many as 
50,000 tickets have been sold in a day, 
2,200 for one theatre. The mailing 
lists embrace several hundred thousand 
names. Recently 10,000,000 coupons 
to take the place of season cards were 
sent out. 

What Joe Leblang has really done 
is to graft the London pit on the New 


man counter over which was 
carried on a desultory trade in 
cut-rate theatre tickets. The 
traffic was not new even then. It prob- 
ably began with the issuing of the first 
pass. But for a score of years, at least, 
it had been a business with an organized 
system of procuring tomplimentary 
tickets for resale. Tickets issued en 
bloc to dress a house found their way 
by devious routes to the cut-rate coun- 
ter, and follow-up men were always 
at the heels of the bill posters. The 
door had scarcely closed behind the de- 
parting lithograph man before the 
follow-up was inside buying the order 
for two seats that had been left with 
the shopkeeper for the privilege of 
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sticking a poster in his window, 

Leblang early sensed the basic un- 
soundness of this maverick trade—the 
fact that the only one who did not get 
money out of it was the creator of the 
commodity, the theatre man. The 


new idea Leblang introduced was 
direct dealing with the source of 
supply, paying all the traffic would 


bear, and selling in quantity at a slight 
advance. He began hammering home 
the thought that the most senseless 
waste product was the unoccupied seat, 
that a half-price loafer in one of them 
was better than none. 

His exhorting soon began to bear 
fruit in the form of tickets direct 
from the box office. To encourage 
managers to adopt the system, he fre- 
quently guaranteed to sell a certain 
number of seats a week. Sometimes 
he contracted for more than he could 
sell. Buy. he never went back on an 
agreement nor tried to wriggle out. 

The rest is history. The cigar store 
still stands and the name of Leblang 
has never been removed from the tiled 
entrance, but northward the House of 
Leblang has taken its way with the 
course of the theatre. A dozen years 
ago it moved to a shoeshine parlor in 
the rear of Gray’s, and annexed the 
imposing name of the Public Service 
Ticket Office. Then ‘t took a hall- 


way in the basement, and _ because 


patrons soon became too numerous for 
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the comfort of the drug store, it 
bought the store. Now it not only 
occupies the whole basement but owns 
it and the skyscraper overhead and 
Cohan’s Theatre adjoining. Joe 
Leblang owns other theatres in Man- 
hattan, some in adjacent cities, controls 
a play producing firm, and runs other 
ticket agencies that sell at an advance 
of fifty cents or what have you. 
Many men would be contert and 
fully occupied with such diversified 
theatrical interests, but these are now 
a sideline with Joe Leblang. He has 
the genius for organization that sur- 
rounds itself with loyal and able lieu- 
tenants, and as he sits in his offices two 
floors above the milling crowds in the 
cut-rate mart, these report to him. Be- 
tween reports he is busy on the phone 
buying real estate, department stores, 
stocks, banks, anything in fact that 
looks like a good buy. Nine times out 
of ten he is right and he attributes this 
high average largely to two cardinal 
principles—willingness to pay the 
other man a fair price, and willingness 
to go through with the tenth deal even 
when it threatens to turn out wrong. 
Recently he wanted some lots in the 
West Fifty-seventh Street district. 
His broker told him the owner would 
realize a profit of $7,500. It seemed 
fair to him and the deal went through. 
A few days later a rumor that the 
Metropolitan Opera would build in 
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the neighborhood sent values sky- 
rocketing. Had he stopped to haggle, 
the rumor would have beaten him to 
it. Seven months ago he bought the 
controlling interest in a Manhattan 
bank. ‘The market price was 135. 
He paid 140. ‘Today the stock is 
quoted at 215 and deposits have 
pyramided from $3,800,000 to $9,- 
000,000. Last Spring he purchased 
the Forty-eighth Street Theatre at 
what seemed a stiff price. He could 
sell now at a handsome profit. He 
bought a department store in a nearby 
Jersey city some years ago, modernized 
it and sold at a million profit. 

Many men have made fortunes in 
and through show business. To have 
made a fortune on it and kept the re- 
spect and affection of those who con- 
sider themselves injured parties has 
been Joe Leblang’s prodigious feat. 
He contends he has done the theatre 
a service in utilizing a waste product, 
but that he is ready to destroy the sys- 
tem when anyone can show a better 
one. Meanwhile he looks down on 
roaring Broadway, calm, suave 
smiling, never letting his left hand 
know what his right is doing. ‘The 
one is pretty busy with organized 
charity, Jewish or otherwise; the other 
is cramped from signing checks for 
showmen in distress. If the books of 
Joe Leblang could tell! 

—Brock PEMBERTON 
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AT LARGE 


Munsey, the Journalist 
HE death of Frank A. Mun- 


sey last week set quite a prob- 

lem before the editors of the 
better half of our daily press. Their 
knowledge of the man, the deep per- 
sonal feeling engendered by such 
knowlege, and their own intrinsic 
honesty prevented them from heaping 
upon his name the encomiums that are 
customary in the case of death. 

They compromised with an evasion. 
They did not say that Munsey was 
good or bad. They contented them- 
selves, for the most part, with a re- 
hearsal of his dramatic and Algeresque 
acquisition of immense power, and re- 
frained from writing down their con- 
clusions regarding his use of that 
_power once acquired. In feeble 
apology for this squeamishness, one or 
two left the matter, with the familiar 
platitudes, in the hands of time. 

On the very night of Munsey’s 
death, however, I chanced to fall in 
with a group of these editors, fresh 
from the writing of their formal epi- 
taphs. Released from the inhibiting 
exactions of printed words, they talked 
freely of him, of his strange per- 
sonality, his incredible performance as 
a newspaper man. ‘Towards the end 
of their discourse — which touched 
hardly at all upon the loneliness and 
occasional wistfulness of Munsey, and 
never upon his activities as banker or 

‘hotel owner or stock trader—it was 
easily to be discerned that he aroused 
the bitterest animosities of any man 
who ever engaged in the business of 
printing news and opinions. 

He was intensely disliked by the 
men who worked for him and whom 
he rewarded with such shoddy recom- 
pense. But that is a narrow field of 
bitterness in comparison with the 
prodigality of his sowing among men 
who look, with understanding eyes and 
not without devotion, upon the expan- 
sive profession of journalism. 

Nobody, one decides, knew him inti- 
mately. His friends were always ex- 


cessively polite friends. Nobody knew 
just what went on behind that austere 
and always gentlemanly exterior. So 
judgment of him, by men disposed to 
pass such judgment, must proceed 
from his actions—the tangible mani- 
festations of his personality—rather 
than from any projection into the 
motives that lay behind them. 

Naturally, his actions toward per- 
sons are more often recounted than 
his actions towards theories, or to- 
wards such an imponderable thing as 
a profession. They bit deeper, and 
they provide explanation enough of 
the more intimate animosities which 
he left behind. He had not owned the 
Herald a month, for illustration, be- 
fore he began to reveal his attitude 
toward his men. One night he 
came into the editorial room during 
the excited hour just before press 
time. Among the copy editors he 
observed three grey-haired men. 
Without inquiring their names, their 
value to the paper, or the extent of 
their service in the organization, he 
gave instructions that they be dismissed 
forthwith. They were too old, he 
said, in brief explanation. 

Within a few weeks, he visited the 
Herald office again at night. His eye 
fell upon a youthful man, occupying 
an editor’s chair. 

“Who is that?” he inquired. And 
when told that the man was the night 
city editor, he said: “Remove him, 
please, at once. He is much too 
young.” 

Similar unhappiness befell three 
left-handed men in the office of the 
Washington Times, during the period 
of Munsey’s ownership—three luck- 
less fellows who, swayed by the gentle 
smile that accompanied their em- 
ployer’s interrogation, readily admitted 
their eccentricity. And his peremptory 
oder that all fat men, being inefficient 
and probably lazy, be expelled from 
the Sum staff, cost four copy editors 
their jobs. 
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O much for his contacts with the 

lower ranks. His dealings with 
editors were only slightly different— 
less blunt, perhaps, but hardly less cold. 
When he sold the Herald into its mer- 
ger with the Tribune, the arrange- 
ments were completed without con- 
sulting the Herala’s veteran managing 
editor, Charles Lincoln. On the last 
night of the Herala’s life, Lincoln had 
been given no hint that the paper had 
been sold. He prepared his front page 
as usual. But a few moments before 
the presses began to run, he was 
handed a formal statement, with 
orders that it be set into large type and 
printed on the first page. That was 
the statement announcing to the 
paper’s readers that it had ceased, with 
that issue, to exist. 

Munsey asked Lincoln to remain 
with him, and take charge of the 
Telegram, which he owned, Lincoln 
declined. “I have regretted every 
moment that I worked for you,” he 
said. “And I have no intention of 
continuing such a distasteful associa- 
tion.” 

Before Munsey disposed of the 
Herald, however, he was partner to 
another incident which has a signifi- 
cant bearing on his character. 

It was his custom to invite to his 
frequent receptions at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel one or two of the executives of 
his papers. On this night, it was an 
editorial writer of the Herald who 
was so honored. The affair was un- 
eventful until the first copies of next 
morning’s edition were delivered to 
the Munsey apartment. He glanced 
first at the editorial page and came 
upon an article written by his em- 
ployee-guest which manifestly dis- 
pleased him. He at once approached 
the latter. 

“You will please tell me at once,” 
he said, while the guests listened, 
“what you mean by this ridiculous 
article.” 

“At this moment,” replied the edi- 
torial writer, “I cannot explain the 
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matter in detail, Neither can I re- 
main longer as your guest or your em- 
ployee.” 

The next day, Munsey wrote an 
abject letter of apology, urging the 
man to reconsider and come back to 
work. He received a curt note of re- 
fusal. Whereupon he repeated his 
regrets for his conduct, and inclosed 
in the second note a check for 
$10,000. 

It is possible that this incident re- 
veals a generous streak in the late 
publisher, a streak which he confessed 
in his autobiography had been ground 
out of him by the rigors of his strug- 
gle. It may have grown from a para- 
doxical recrudescence of the senti- 
mentality he possessed in the days when 
he wrote the “Boy Broker”. On the 
other hand, it may be observed that he 
spent most of his life striving to be 
the perfect gentleman and, knowing 
that he had been deplorably boorish in 
offending his guest, sought to relieve 
his conscience of this lapse in manners 


by sending off the check. 


UT these violent whimsies, this 

scornful despotism over the desti- 
nies of a few men, however devastat- 
ing they may have been to individuals 
suddenly reft of their living, were not 
of immense or lasting importance. 
The hatreds that grew from it were 
sired by hot anger, and therefore of 
no certain stamina. 

On the contrary, the enmity felt 
toward Munsey by his peers: the own- 
ers and editors of papers, was a cooler 
emotion. They were contemptuous of 
this man who drained the fine, mad 
blood from every edge of journalism 
that he touched, reduced the trade of 
editor to that of shop keeper, reduced 
the fury and rapture, the fleeting vic- 
tories and magnificent errors of the 
press to a spiritless economic problem. 
Men of creative energy themselves, 
they could feel only scorn for an 
editor who had no part in the line of 
Dana and Bennett and Pulitzer and 
Ochs, and yet who gained a power far 
exceeding theirs. 

His zest was for trading, for the 
shrewd turning of profits and for that 
preposterous blight to imaginative 
thinking called efficiency. He loved 
money for itself, if his occasional 
ostentatious showing of bankbooks 
listing huge figures may be viewed as 
a token of that emotion. His dream 


was to dominate men economically, 
not by intellect or the powerful ex- 
pression of an idea. 


During his whirl through the jour- 
nalism of New York City his sole 
notion was to lay a sound commercial 
base for that journalism. And events 
quickly proceeded to demonstrate that 
even in that earthy ideal, he had a 
faulty line of reason. It was his postu- 
late that New York had too many 
newspapers, which prevented some of 
them from making money. The only 
excuse for the existence of a news- 
paper, in his estimation, was its poten- 
tiality as a profit winner. So he pro- 
ceeded to prune down the growth. 

He killed the Globe, the Mail and 
the Herald—three newspapers. With 
the field reduced so much, he calcu- 
lated, all the rest might earn hand- 
somely. Yet, hardly had he put away 
his pruning knife before three new 
papers had sprouted: the Mirror, the 
Graphic, and the Bulletin. 

Two, at least, of these have pros- 
pered. Prospered, that is, in Mun- 
sey’s sense. He was incapable of regret 
that the Globe and Herald had died 
to make way for the Graphic and 
Mirror. 

Of all his bartering, the only case 
in which he profited was the Sun. 
That paper earned $1,500,000 last 
year. And, for some quaint reason— 
perhaps because New York simply de- 
manded an intelligent afternoon news- 
paper once the Globe was gone—he 
did not blight that property with his 
philosophy of materialism. It is his 
one achievement which does not draw 
the scorn of his fellows in the trade. 
Its success alone saved his newspaper 
career from being a great financial 
failure. 

The dreams and labors of five thou- 
sand men made Bennett’s Herald what 
it was. It was the old Herald that en- 
gaged upon such wild adventures as 
the sending of a reporter into the heart 
of Africa, or the despatch of an ex- 
ploring expedition into the Arctic seas. 
And these ventures not only made 
romantic reading for the paper’s cir- 
culation. ‘They impressed a glamour 
upon the paper itself, gave it a per- 
sonality as tangible and vivid as the 
personality of the most robust humans, 
a splendid pride and nervous life. 

Munsey killed first the pride and 
then the life of the Herald. His man- 
ner in the latter action explains clear- 
ly his feeling and intention toward all 
of journalism. The Herald and the 
Tribune were prospering. But Mun- 
sey saw a chance, by merging them, to 
bring about another ef his economic 
coups. He was not hungry, personally, 
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for the resulting profits. He was old; 
he had great quantities of money; he 
had no direct heirs to enrich with 
legacies. But he was ready to kill off 
either of these papers to establish one 
more profitable business. He offered 
either to sell his paper or buy the 
Tribune. 

He had no compunctions, in that 
case, and no hunger for ownership. 
He simply wanted to take another 
gigantic trick. 

Such was his whole interest in the 
bartering of newspapers. It cannot 
even be said of him that he killed 
papers because they opposed doctrines 
that he burned to spread. There was 
no such gusto about him. He owned 
them, procured them, or cut them 
down on the same principle as that 
which governed his management of 
the chain of grocery stores that he 
owned in New England. In the latter 
business, it was his infallible rule to 
close the store which did not produce 
$100 of net profits by each Saturday 
night. 

As it fell out, he made no money 
from his juggling of papers. His 
losses, on the contrary, were in sharp 
contrast to the gains, neat but not 
gaudy, which his grocery stores handed 
him each week. Which perhaps justi-’ 
fies the conclusion that he was a green- 
grocer, cast by chance into the news- 
paper business. 

He broke men and he broke high- 
hearted enterprises. And his only 
contributions to journalism were a 
timidity in the face of truth, a dulling 
of imaginative vigor, an equivocating 
want of spirit, and a subservience to 
the stalest ideals of the mediocre. 
New York being what it is, this heri- 
tage will soon be spent and a more 
worthy practice will supplant it. But 
the worst of Munsey’s influence is 
upon the press of the hither country 
which, slow to change or to cast off 
old designs, will persist for a painful 
time to follow his creed of commer- 
cialism, and sel f-satisfaction, and nar- 
row dreams, and exaltation of the 
commonplace.—Morris MarKEy 


OUTWARD BOUND 
Back to Wellesley 
And back to Vassar 
From the domestic 
Antimacassar. 


By railroad or taxi 

Return every miss must— 
Utterly New Yeared 

And thoroughly Christmased. 
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.. “Are you awake?” . 


HE William K. Vanderbilt mansion 

at Fifty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue is, according to report, not to be 
torn down, but will be transported bodily 
to Long Island where it will be re-erected 
as a country home. The same fate is also 
reported to await the Cornelius Vanderbilt 
“chateau” at Fifty-seventh Street and 
Fifth Avenue which was sold last Spring 
for $7,100,000. Both mansions are, it is 
said, to be moved to Long Island and re- 
assembled by purchasers as yet unnamed. 
—News Item 


SCENE 


Fifth Avenue between Fifty-second 
and Fifty-seventh Streets 3 a. m. 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s House. 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt’s 
House. 


Mrs. W. K.’s House: You-hoo! 

Mrs. Corne.ius’ House: You- 
hoo! 

Mrs. 
awake? 

Mrs. C.’s House: Am I awake? I 
should say Iam. We’re moving down 
to the country tomorrow, you know. 

Mrs. W. K.’s House: We move 
down next week. How are you going 
down? 

Mrs. C.’s House: The Herman 
W. Oberholzer Wrecking Company, 
I think—if it’s pleasant. The men 
said they would be here at seven. 
Imagine! ‘The front steps are going 
down first; so there will be something 


W. K.’s House: Are you 
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there when we get there. The little 
towers are crazy to go down with the 
front steps, but I don’t think I'll let 
them. I think they ought to stay and 
go with the rest of the house. You’re 
all going down together, aren’t you? 

Mrs. W. K.’s House: Oh, I sup- 
pose so. I dread the whole thing and 
will be glad when it’s over. We've 
had all those impossible people tramp- 
ing through the house all week— 
charity, you know. Some days it just 
seemed as if I couldn’t stand it. One 
man actually wanted to take a bath in 
the marble tub! My dear, I was furi- 
ous! I think that when we do get to 
the country, I'll just go to bed and stay 
there. 

Mrs. C.’s House: Why don’t you 
hurry up and come down with us to- 
morrow? ‘The Oberholzer people are 
awfully nice and I’m sure there’d be 
room. 

Mrs. W. K.’s House: Oh, I don’t 
know. I’m so tired I just can’t think. 

Mrs. C.’s House: My dear, you 
could do it just as easily as not. Just 
throw together the things you’ll need 
—the Blashfield murals and the Caen 
stair-case—and have them ready at 
seven-thirty. Then, just as soon as we 
are all on the truck, I’I] tell the Ober- 
holzer men to come right over and 
get you and we can all go down to- 
gether. 

Mrs. W. K.’s House: Oh dear, 
I’ve half a mind to do it I do so want 
to get out of the city. Somehow I’ve 
been awfully depressed about things 
lately. New York isn’t what it used 
to be. And then the selling of the lot 
and everything, and all these big busi- 
ness buildings coming into the neigh- 
borhood. A thirty-three story one 
here, you know. 

Mrs. C.’s House: My dear, what 
do you think of us! A forty-two story 
hotel, if you please! We got rather 
used to the Plaza, but I’m glad that 
I sha’n’t be here to see this new thing. 

Mrs. W. K.’s House: Do you 
know, I think I'll just tear and get 
ready to go down with you in the 
morning. We have practically no 
front-steps, you know, and we can just 
sort of camp out down there until the 
roof and other things come down. 
Seven-thirty, you say? 
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Mrs. C.’s House: That’s what the 
wrecking people said, I suppose that 
means eight or half past. We'll have 
to eat luncheon on the way. We'll 
have plenty of chicken for you. 

Mrs. W. K.’s House: My dear, 
don’t be silly. Il bring the sand- 
wiches, and perhaps when they tear the 
cellar up they may find enough cham- 
pagne for just the two of us. 

Mrs. C.’s House: That will be 
divine! Seven-thirty, then. 

Mrs. W. K.’s House: Goodnight, 
my dear. And don’t forget, I’m bring- 
ing the sandwiches! 

—RosBert BENCHLEY 


A KEEN 


My lady fair, why will you wear, 
In spite of all my joshes, 

Upon your neat and pretty feet 
Those cumbersome galoshes’ 


Perhaps it is my prejudice 
But when I hear your sloshes 

1 think that—well, you look like hell 
In cumbersome galoshes. 


You’re dressed all right to storm or fight 
A trench of angry Boches; 

But why appear on weather clear 
In hideous galoshes? 


—Frep G. STEELMAN 


Sometimes we have a despondent feel- 
ing that the past, present and future of 
the American drama is Abie’s Irish Rose 


Marie. 
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FOR to0o% CENSORSHIP 


HE definitions of the words 

“obscene” and “salacious”, as 

the adjectives apply to litera- 
ture, art, drama, and conduct, have 
been always at the mercy of this per- 
son’s frustration and that one’s high- 
school education. People never agree 
about obscenity because people never 
lead the same kind of emotional lives 
and never have the same degree of 
frankness concerning the precise de- 
gree to which their sex is being liber- 
ated. In consequence, before com- 
mencing my pleas for a more sternly 
thorough and nation-wide censorship- 
law, it might be well to define the hor- 
ribly degenerating qualities which this 
law would impartially eradicate (or 
try to), particularly in the matter of 
literature. 

Certain denominators are commonly 
recognized by all official and unoffi- 
cial censors—the improper but entirely 
legal proclamation of adjectives when- 
ever your lady and gentleman are 
about to become slightly human: the 
use of the words “possessed” and 
“breasts” instead of the substitution 
of “embraced” and “throat”; having 
a heroine who is at least as sexually 
curious and indiscreet as most women 
are, and who does not surround her 
body with knives, axes, cannons, and 
verbal airplane bombs while waiting 
for the armistice of one or several 
marriages; writing in a fairly nimble 
and fresh style, and not in the more 
gauche and decrepit manner of Elinor 
Glyn and the anonymous “True 
Confession” stuff; and clinging to 
that adult and often troubled touch 
which is invariably known as hi-i-igh- 
brow. ‘The present abashed writer can 
vouch for the reliability of these defi- 
nitions and their general acceptance by 
censors of all kinds, since he happens 
to be the first American novelist ever 
arrested and bailed out on an official 
charge of obscenity. 

However, he merely cited these 
rules much as a bootlegger might re- 
veal some prized formula for the 
manufacture of searing insanity, for 
he is not only entirely in sympathy 
with the present censorship-activities 
but believes that a national censorship- 
law should be enacted and should 
stride hand in hand with that of Pro- 
hibition. The curtailing of books, 


plays, paintings, and statues could be 
attended to by federal agents and di- 
rectors, with the shaky, amused, and 


not always trustworthy assistance of 
the local police, and the curtailment 
would certainly be as successful as that 
achieved by the Prohibition Amend- 
ment and its enforcers up to date. The 
result would probably be excellent in 
the country districts and smaller towns, 
where literature and art are never par- 
ticularly adored, and would be much 
less efficient in the larger cities, where 
intrigue, personal dishonesty, padlock 
paroxysms followed by mystic lethar- 
gies, grandstand arrests, and persistent 
sales contribute to the present opera- 
comique concerning alcoholic liquor. 
Besides, it would be exquisitely divert- 
ing to read about the activities of a 
fleet of schooners and motor boats an- 
chored twelve miles outside of New 
York City—schooners stocked with 
Ronald Firbanks and Arthur Schnitz- 
ler, and battling with federal cutters, 
in the effort to slip the contraband 
ashore. Gun-fire battles between cen- 
sorship-officers and auto trucks loaded 
with the works of Ben Hecht and 
James Branch Cabell would work 
miraculous cures in making paralytics 
laugh, and literary hi-jackers could 
prey upon the hidden publishers and 
prevent them from getting most of the 
profits as they do at present. 

In all seriousness, an out-and-out 
attempt at nation-wide scrutiny and 
repression, especially in regard to sus- 
pected reading matter, would be much 
better than the present nagging, fluctu- 
ating, and somewhat hypocritical state 
of affairs, where guiltless specimens 
are often pounced upon while the ac- 
tually obscene offenders remain unmo- 
lested because the censors overlooked 
them or were able to understand them. 
With a national censorship-law in 
force, the contents of Snappy Stories, 
Breezy Stories, Spicy Stories, Sly Sto- 
ries, Hot Dog, The Smart Set, and 
True Romances would have to take 
their chance together with the books 
of rather intelligent and original nov- 
elists, and although this inclusion 
would be astounding and unprece- 
dented, it would nevertheless be nice to 
see the “low-brow”’-smut-plasterer oc- 
casionally “‘getting his”, instead of the 
axe always falling, or trying to fall, 
upon his higher-domed competitors. 

In the realm of pictures and plays 
the effect might also be amazing. 
Then, in addition to district attorneys 
and citizen juries passing on O’Neill 
and Molnar plays, they might also go 


after the various penny arcades and 
burlesque houses scattered through 
New York City and Coney Island. 
The sweet wholesome little Arcades 
have rows of machines with peep- 
holes, and when you turn a crank you 
see a moving-picture arrangement of 
hard-faced, smirking girls undressing 
to their chemises and sometimes . . . 
and posing to show their bosoms, lower 
limbs, and .. . (just saved that time), 
and struggling with male intruders. 
The posters above the machines read: 
“The Lady And The Mosquito—A 
Hot Summer Night”, “She Puts On 
Her Corset”, “Lady In The Bath- 
room”, “The White-Slaver’s Prey”, 
etc. Of course, District Attorney 
Banton and Mr. Sumner do not know 
of the existence of these places, where- 
as these gentlemen are much concerned 
with the existence of “high-brow” 
novelists and playwrights. Still, a na- 
tion-wide censorship-law might atone 
for such a natural ignorance on the 
part of local authorities. 

The argument in favor of wide- 
spread and rigid censorship, summed 
up, is an entirely practical one. Since 
it is hopeless to expect much intelli- 
gence, appreciation of art, fairness, 
and sanity from municipal censors and 
unofficial Peek And Prevent societies, 
and since these gentry will always 
(until 3000 A.D.?) have the upper- 
hand, it might be better to have a fed- 
eral censorship administration which 
would at least make a pretense of 
going after everyone—the Carroll and 
Shubert leg, back, and shows, 
newspaper “‘Confessions” and Sunday- 
Magazine scandals, Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
glorification of furtive desires (excuse 
me, American Womanhood), “Art- 
Photo” concerns, underwear-advertise- 
ments, inanely suggestive periodicals, 
live, short-skirted dress-models in 
shop-windows, lip-smacking and de- 
tailed accounts of divorce-trial testi- 
mony, Beauty Shows at which the con- 
testants are two-thirds unclad—the 
whole, horrid, soul-searing mess. “The 
present desultory snipe shooting, always 
in the direction of art and mentality, 
leads nowhere, accomplishes nothing, 
and hints of an old, notorious odor. 

—MaxweE.vi BopENHEIM 


’ 


Fire engines are red, police patrols are 
blue, 


Cointreau is sweet, and so are you. 
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(tHESE COLLEGE VACATION DAYS 

HAVE BEEN VIVIDLY REFLECTED 

IN OUR GRILL ROOMS AT TFA 
TIME—SOMFE CLOSE-UPS 


Tea 1s included in the cover 
char ge—so why drink it? 





This young man made 
the mistake of bringing a 
popular girl—the stags 
got her. 


fresh trom the duy’s slum- 






ber, the raccoon coat emerges 


ats p.m 


Charlestun should begin at home. “Yoo-hoo! When did your school let out?” 








The Theatre 
MONG other things, there is 


now to be seen in this town 

the new edition of the “Green- 
wich Village Follies”, by virtue of the 
simple circumstance that it opened at 
Chanin’s Forty-sixth Street Theatre on 
Christmas Eve. The new revue, let 
it be said for those who want their 
critical facts well towards the head of 
the article, is much like its previous 
editions, save that there are even less 
merry moments than there were be- 
fore. 

Hassard Short is the new director 
general—in place of John Murray 
Anderson, now doing better and finer 
things for the cinema, the drama’s 
sister art—and he has brought with 
him most of the production qualities he 
revealed in the Music Box Revues. 
(The present show, like those Music 
Box Revues, were, the program has it, 
“conceived” by Mr. Short, whatever 
that may be.) Thus, it is Mr. Short 
who arranges for apple pies and 
flowers alike to be changed before your 
very eyes into girls, as if the trouble 
with the world were not that there are 
already too many girls and too few 
apple pies and flowers. It is Mr. Short, 
further, who causes to be staged—at 
all events, allows to be staged—a ver- 
sion of the Cinderella legend, in 
which Cinderella at the ball meets 
Sally, Irene and Mary, who oblige 
with song hits. And it is also Mr. 
Short who provides a ballet of the 
snows. . . . On the other hand, Mr. 
Short has nowhere permitted himself 
to sink to the depths of banality 
plumbed by the staging of “‘Gigolette” 
as Jack Buchanan sings it in the 
“Charlot Revue”. 

What we are trying to get at, in an 
involved but’ nevertheless inevitable 
way, is that the new “Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies” is not a very entertaining 
revue. (We should perhaps add, for 
us.) We are simply unable to enjoy 





such beauty as Mr. Short presents just 
by saying to ourselves that we do not 
after all demand comic relief of a 
mid-ocean sunset; for one thing, we 
remember very well that the sunset 
never sends out the unfunny Florence 
Moore with unfunnier material to en- 
tertain us between its handsome rays. 
If a producer wants to present for an 
entire evening a show made up com- 
pletely of visual beauty, we are pre- 
pared to be one of a committee of one 
to judge him solely on the success of 
what he is trying to do. When, how- 
ever, he clearly indicates that his hire- 
lings are meant to be funny and when 
they are to us not only not funny but 
positively and emphatically depressing, 
we reserve the right to cry aloud in 
our pain. 

» Now to the balm. The new revue 
has a beautiful and charming player 
in Irene Delroy; a comedian who 
manages to be fusay with the least 
encouragement, Tom Howard; a good 
dancer, Kendall Capps; and two ex- 
traordinary acrobatic dancers, Mlle. 
Natacha Nattova and Jean Mpyrio. 
And there are many and resplendent 
gold and silver curtains and a collec- 
tion of handsome, spirited and dainty 
young women, which would be the 
chorus. 


HE solution, perhaps, is that 

there is more than one Barry 
Conners. At all events, until the final 
returns are in, we flatly refuse to be- 
lieve that the Barry Conners who 
wrote the-ham “Applesauce” is the 
Barry Conners who wrote “The 
Patsy”, the civilized and pleasant 
comedy that came to the Booth during 
Christmas week. 

It is in his writing rather than in 
his idea that Mr. Conners achieves the 
grudging approval of this department. 
For his fable is simple and trite 
enough—the allegedly ugly duckling, 
in a family bent upon marrying off the 
elder daughter, wins first prize, a 
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desirable 
ambitious 


handsome and 


juvenile. 


altogether 
There is an 
mother and a sympathetic father. 

Mr. Conners has taken this story 
and written human and likable people 


into it. (Let it be understood, of 
course, that “The Patsy” is not our 
candidate for the Pulitzer Prize. 
“Craig’s Wife” is. We are simply 
trying to bring out that we think “The 
Patsy” is worth the while of anyone 
who has to go to the theatre to achieve 
a pleasant evening.) Mr. Conners 
does best by his heroine and nowhere 
in the course of the cuteness or the 
feminine ill-logic he gives her does 
the audience wish her a broken neck 
or even painful physical injury. This 
constitutes a major trumph of drama- 
turgy. 

Claiborne Foster is the leading 
woman, and it is probably some other 
actress we have had in our mind for 
three or four years as being too cute to 
be allowed on the stage for more than 
two minutes at a time. It is not Miss 
Foster and we owe her an apology. 
Miss Foster has a radiant loveliness 
and that troubled look of understand- 
ing and sympathy that is all too rare 
in this selfish world. As for Miss 
Foster the actress, she is quick, deft 
and pleasantly opposed to  over- 
emphasis in her work. 


N the other hand, there is “Open 
House”, at Daly’s Sixty-third 
Street Theatre. ‘This deals with the 
great national problem of the husband 
who tries to sell steel rails to pepple 
who maybe wouldn’t want them, so he 
asks his wife to exercise her physical 
charms, but platonically please. This 
kind of thing will get a man’s family 
life into a terrible mess along about 
the end of Act Two, the play shows. 
Helen MacKellar is the star of the 
piece and is awarded this department’s 
weekly prize of “it is a pity to see an 
actress of her quality in a play of such 
cheapness.” Miss MacKellar already 
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has won the award twice; the first 
actress to achieve five mentions gets 
it for her own for all time. 


NE of the Family” is at the 

Forty-ninth Street Theatre these 
days. ‘The newspaper critics, without 
exception, made a lamentable display 
of their erudition by referring to 
“The Education of Henry Adams” 
either in their headlines or in their 
texts—the play deals, it seems, with 
the affairs of a Bostonian named 
Henry Adams—and a similar mistake 
shall not be made here. Kenneth 
Webb is the author and he still re- 
mains the country’s best director of 
college musical comedies. Grant Mit- 
chell and Louise Closser Hale are in 
the cast, but the best of all is a young 
woman named Kay Johnson. 


A’ the Cosmopolitan there is a 
musical comedy called “Oh, Oh, 
Nurse”. Our advice is to stay at home 


and read a bad book.—H. J. M. 


Music 
HIS being the time for that sort 
of indulgence, we are present- 

ing today a set of resolutions for 
1926, suitably engrossed on parch- 
ment (or printed on paper, in case the 
process originally indicated should de- 
lay the publication of this issue). Our 
resolves are many and some cannot be 
put on public view, although a 
list of these will be furnished 
in a plain envelope to those who 
enclose an adequate supply of 
stamps or what have you. How- 
ever, we invite you to gather 
about the crackling logs—we 
do not refer to any definite 
musician—and join us in an 
oath against the specimens em- 
blazoned in our litany. Let us 
do nothing to propagate: 

Sopranos who wear hats dur- 
ing recitals. 

Sopranos who jerk their 
heads into row J when con- 
cluding a supposedly humorous 
song. 

Sopranos who warble “Un 
bel di”, “Vissi d’Arte”, “Lindy 
Lou” or “Home Sweet Home” 
by general, popular or special 
request. 

Sopranos who reach for high 
notes on tip-toe. 

Contraltos who sing “In 
questa tomba”’, 

Contraltos who try to con- 


vert “Der Erlkénig” into a protean 
act. 

Contraltos who frown at the floor 
whenever a low note happens. 

Contraltos who would like to be 
sopranos. 

Tenors. 

Tenors who think that singing 
“Macushla”, “Mother Machree” or 
“The Snowy Breasted Pearl” makes 
them as good as John McCormack. 

Tenors who grow red in the face. 

Tenors who put red on the face. 

Tenors who stamp the foot when 
grasping at high B flats. 

Basses who sing “Im Tiefen Kel- 
ler”. 

Basses who admire their abdomens 
when producing deep tones. 

Singers who shake hands with their 
accompanists. 

Singers who sing songs written for 
them and dedicated to them. 

Singers who announce that they will 
sing “Eili, Eili”, although the lan- 
guage is foreign to them. 

Singers from Europe who compli- 
ment American audiences by offering 
“My Old Kentucky Home” as an en- 
core. 

Singers from Dubuque who sing 
Moussorgsky in the original Russian. 

Singers who look surprised when 
flowers are dumped over the footlights. 

Pianists who indulge in special ar- 
rangements of Bach organ works. 
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Pianists who play the “Appassionata 
Sonata”, 

Pianists who snort when playing the 
“Chopin A flat Polonaise”. 

Pianists who leave their fingers 
soulfully on the keyboard at the con- 
clusion of a composition. 

Pianists who play Brahms sonatas. 

Pianists who present the thirty-two 
variations of Beethoven. 

Pianists who ought to be going to 
school. 

Pianists whose parents are their 
managers. 

Violinists who play Saint-Saéns’s 
“Tntroduction and Rondo Capriccioso”’. 

Violinists who stall at tuning their 
instruments while the accompanist 
goes it alone. 

Violinists who produce their own 
arrangements of Chopin nocturnes. 

Violinists who produce anybody’s 
arrangements of Chopin nocturnes. 

Violinists who close their eyes and 
shake their heads while sawing off 
sentimental passages. 

Violinists born in Muscatine, Iowa, 
who became Saschas. 

Violinists (with four exceptions) 
who play unaccompanied music. 

Musicizn> (unclassified) who talk 
about Chinese philosophy to prove that 
the. re not one-sided. 

Musicians who say that they never 
read criticisms. 

Musicians who loathe dilletantes 
but accept every available din- 
ner invitation. 

Musicians who accept din- 
ners without invitations. 

Musicians who are ready to 
demonstrate with much evi- 
dence which they cannot pro- 
duce because they got it in con- 
fidence that the management 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
House engages Americans only 
under protest and operates fear- 
ful cabals against those who do 
get in. 

Musicians who cannot appear 
as soloists with symphony ot- 
chestras because they don’t be- 
long to the conductors’ various 
college fraternities. 

Musicians who are _ photo- 
graphed with one finger lean- 
ing intellectually against the 
chin. ; 

Musicians who were consid- 
ered much greater than Sto- 
kowski in Europe. 

Well—Happy New Year! 

—R. A. S. 
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Art 


RT may be long, but not long 

enough to cover the mood that 
sets in as we write this word on the 
passing show—a word that reaches you 
when the world must be a better place 
to live in. Just now it is rather gray 
and even art has hid its lovely head 
from Christmas. Dealers peer from 
around closed doors and_ whisper, 
“Go away, we don’t carry post cards.” 
There is little to delight the eye or 
cheer the soul. What’s the use, they 
say; this is the golden era for silken 
hose and knick knacks and we must 
wait, 

So we cheered ourselves on with 
two things: the knowledge that the 
John Quinn show is due January 
seventh at the Art Center and with a 
few more visits to Alfred Stieglitz in 
his room 303. The Quinn collection, 
we have been led to believe, contains 
more modern art than any collection 
that may be your privilege to see here- 
abouts. It will last a month and will 
make life worth living, as well as 
stirring up all sorts of sleeping dogs. 
Marin, we found, can not be done in 
one or two visits. And you will do 
well to retrace your steps to the inti- 
macy of room 303 rather than chasing 
after false gods. 


AUL SWAN, say. Of course we 

all have the right to paint. Paul 
went to Paris to paint his and has 
brought a shipload back to the Ander- 
son Galleries. There are an odd dozen 
sculptures, better expression we think 
than the two dozen murals that adorn 
the walls, with titles in quotation 
marks, such as “My Yesterdays”, 
“Youth Confronted by the Creeds”. 
Well, well, we don’t know where to 
begin. We might tell you that all the 
paintings are large, that the percentage 
of fig leaves is the highest of the sea- 
son, and that there is some humor in 
the “Four Horsemen”. As ever, it is 
our past that ruins us. We remember 
too vividly that M. Swan, billed as 
“the most beautiful man in America” 
was a dancer at Hammerstein’s Roof 
and was the unconscious cause of one 
of the mots of the age. He was the 
man Lon Haskell saw “staggering out 


of Huylers”. 


oe fun we got out of the Artists 
Gallery in East Sixtieth. Matulka 
has gone his way, except for one ex- 
imple and there are some bright little 
pieces by us “moderns”. We don’t see 
why such emporiums are not gold 
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mines. ‘These minor canvases can be 
had for little money and your grand- 
children can then sell them for much. 
There is the snow picture of Charles 
Couchman, an Italian bit in the looser 
form by Niles Spencer and a good bit 
by Alexander Brook, all safe invest- 
ments, we should think. A Calder, 
too, we think is a good bet. 


EYHE is passing the time until 

the new year with a sort of 
showing of Froelich, who does in- 
teresting monotypes in Philadelphia. 
They are mostly flower pieces but 
lovely in their accidentals and soft- 
ness. Thus another shot is fired at the 
technicians and all those who worry 
around about drawing. Next week 
Weyhe promises a fine show of 
Maurer, of which more will be 
printed later. It looks like a good 
year ahead. And have you read 
Renoir? A conspiracy of some sort 
has kept his name out of our column, 
try as we have to get printed our re- 
view of the book by Vollard. It is 
better than any ten volumes you can 
name and as naughty as life. It would 


convert a banker to art, we have no 
doubt. 


ND of course to be accurate we 
must tell you that “The Move- 
ment” which is a sort of conclave of 
“Urges” has moved way uptown. 
Painters and Sculptors Gallery, it is 
called, and it is situated at 660 Lex- 
ington. Already it is being called 660 
and nothing else is needed to assure 
its success. New pictures will be hung 
every week, so we can hardly keep 
you informed. The first show was a 
little corner of the Independent, with 
this one after Dove and that one after 
Sloan and so on. Do not call before 
noon as the Gallery is open evenings 
too, and even art must sleep. But it’s 
all very merry and this is a free coun- 
try—and aren’t we all?—M. P. 


Books 


WO novelists have just cham- 
pioned others against American 
stupidity, in reviews that need large 
allowance for refraction. Sinclair 
Lewis is uncontainable over ‘‘Manhat- 
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tan Transfer”. Up to a certain point, 
he is all right. He acclaims the beauty 
in it, and describes the tour de force; 
it “does what all of us have frequently 
proved could not be done, presents the 
panorama, the sense, the smell, the 
sound, the soul of New York”. Qual- 
ify “the soul”, and this department is 
with him. 

But then he runs wild. “It may 
be the foundation of a whole new 
school of novel-writing,” Dos Passos 
“may be the father of humanized and 
living fiction . . . not merely for 
America but for the world!” He re- 
gards it as “more important in every 
way than anything by Gertrude Stein 
or Marcel Proust, or even... 
‘Ulysses.’ ” “Dos Passos is interesting! 
Their novels are confoundedly dull.” 

The lugging-in of Gertrude Stein 
would alone leave this jamboree sus- 
pect, and now Lewis’s complex takes 
charge and he puts up his fists, at those 
who are to call Dos Passos “‘sordid”’, 
because he “does not see life as neces- 
sarily approaching the ideals of a Hart- 
ford insurance agent.” There you are. 
Manhattan, of which Dos Passos 
makes a wonderful but wholly sar- 
donic and dismal picture, is American 
—hence these whoops. Suppose it 
were “Dublin Transfer” or “Paris 
Transfer”. Who would then be in an 
“interesting” condition, the possible 
Papa of humanized and living fiction? 


HE other championing men- 

tioned is Thomas Beer’s of 
Stephen Crane, on the occasion of the 
appearance of Crane’s works in the 
Knopf edition. Beer had already made 
his fight for Crane in a capital book, 
of whose insistences was that 
Crane “never had any luck.” He 
echoes that. Crane wrote before his 
time, and “died in his twenty-ninth 
year without discovering that success- 
ful literature is mainly the conciliation 
of stupid people.” 

Never mind the psychology of the 
insistence. Is it true? He did have 
bad health and die young. He didn’t 
get the world by the nose within his 
twenties; how many authors do? He 
was little understood, and was ridi- 
culed, the common lot of geniuses— 
that is, innovators—in art, and Beer 
has shown that he was slandered. But 
he had, at the start, recognition and 
help from Howells and the then im- 
portant Garland, and later the com- 
pletely understanding friendship of 
Joseph Conrad, not to mention the so- 
licitous devotion of Henry James. 


one 


Without conciliating anybody, he 
made, at twenty-five, a resounding 
success that gave him markets and rea- 
sonable security, and the hard times he 
had afterward were mainly his own 
fault. He died unappreciated, but if 
he had lived he would now be Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s age, and if he had con- 
tinued to write well his present posi- 
tion would throw Dreiser’s, which isn’t 
exactly pathetic, into the shade. No: 
this department takes no one’s dust in 
admiring Stephen Crane and subscrib- 
ing to most things Beer has so finely 
said of him, but as for crying over his 
lucklessness, we can’t do it. 

And what has become of Beer’s 
“The Mauve Decade”, first announced 
last Spring? —ToucHsTONE 


Motion Pictures 
T the risk of being called a crusted 
old crab we must report not too 
lustily anent Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella”, bowed into the reconditioned 
Rivoli on Christmas Day and set into a 
resplendent and golden garden of a 
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John Murray Anderson revuelet. Her- 
bert Brenon, who has no mean reputa- 
ticn as a director of light fantasy, 
fashioned the charming play of yester- 
year into cinema lengths. 

As will be recalled by the tender 
hearted worshippers of Barrie (as well 
as those who are learning for the first 
time), the tale recounts the pathetic 
difficulties of a bit of a London slavey 
whose self-conscious ambitions to at- 
tain Cindewella’s actual glory are 
finally realized in a sweet dream. Her 
path up to the point of coma is hardly 
rose-pink, being a clear case of Barrie- 
Pollyannic bravery in the face of a 
grimy and theatrical London slum, 
But came the frozen torpor with its 
attendant satiation of desires and 
finally the awakening at the door of 
death with the cheerful and somewhat 
silly London Bobby doing the rescuing 
back to Life. 

During the dream sequence Mr. 
Brenon is almost at his best—while 
the picture is actually at its. To the 
slightly hardened observer, it would 
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seem that the imagination was not 
completely let loose: there was no 
sense of its running amuck: there were 
limitations. It was good but not good 
enough. There was fantasy; there 
was delightful humor; there was the 
Barrie-esque projection of the imag- 
inative attic of the slavey’s curious 
over stuffed mind but there just wasn’t 
the spark of great warmth to give it a 
deep glow. Up to the dream, the pic- 
ture was sixteenth rate, full of papier- 
mache slum settings and foolish act- 
ing. Miss Betty Bronson, playing the 
slavey, seemed hard put to know what 
to do with her hands as a starter. 
Later they were concealed in gorgeous 
ermine robes so it didn’t matter so 
much. Tom Moore was creditably 
good as the London Bobby and degene- 
rate enough looking as the Prince who 
admired small feet. 


HE customers at the Capitol 

seemed so intemperately uproar- 
ious over the showing of “His Sec- 
retary” we attended, that we promptly 
decided, ipso facto, there must be 
something wrong with the picture. 
Well, it hardly provided a tough test 
for the critical dissecting knife. Based 
on the w.k. idea of the Miss Prim 
stenographer who suddenly transforms 
from utter unsexuality to ravaging 
follies’ voluptuousness, in order to win 
the cherished boss, it went the old fa- 
miliar farce route step by bleeding 
step. So cliched and worn was it all, 
we finally fell from our seat suffering 
from some ancient atavistic complaint 


OF 


HE President has accepted the in- 
vitation to the preliminary confer- 
ence on disarmament, but we headline ad- 
dicts will have none of that. We demand 
an arms cut parley and a pact to curb and 
oan. 
om 
One thing we shall sorely miss in the 
ensuing quadrennium is the Hylan-Craig 
cussin’. We hope, by the exercise of for- 
titude to be reconciled to our loss by Jan- 
uary second. 
e 
Mayor Kendrick says that despite all 
difficulties, the Sesqui-centennial Exposi- 
tion will be opened in June. If Phila- 
delphia is as brave as all that, it deserves 
the fair. 
. 
It is charged that Great Britain is going 
to nick us for four billion dollars in the 





that the ennui of this theme always 
rouses in us. 
Yet withal there was some interest 


to the rubber-stampings. It was to be 
found mainly in the grandiloquent 
features of Miss Norma Shearer. Her 
transformation scene from Miss Prim 
to lovely hussey brought a tremendous 
gasp of wonder from the audience at 
the pure glory of her sensual physog. 
Moreover, to preach a bit, farce in the 
movies is never quite as bad as similar 
stage farce. We had rather watch 
Willard Louis and Lew Cody (both 
of whom are bosses in this particular 
schnitzel) act out farce in pantomime 
than listen through the nonsensical 
situations of all of Owen Davis chef- 
d’oeuvres rolled into one. Still the 
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picture is faintly poor no matter how 
much we could think up in favor of it. 
Incidentally it sets a record for Norma 
Shearer. She has acted in more Cin- 
derella stories than George Jean 
Nathan has been a hunk of liverwurst. 


ILLIAM S. HART, Aristotel- 

ian justice-purveyor to the Big 
Wild West is back at his old tricks 
again in something philosophically 
termed “Tumbleweeds”. ‘There was 
a time when we worshipped at the Hart 
altar of virtue, but since then our at- 
titude towards life has changed. It 
now includes justifiable murder, homi- 
cide, arson and rape under certain con- 
ditions. These conditions, coinciden- 
tally, often arise in the Hart type of 
picture—only where the villain spares 
Mr. Hart we are generally in favor of 
applying the bastinado; where Mr. 
Hart smashes the bravado in the face, 
we are in favor of the reverse. But, 
of course, this is highly personal. Mil- 
lions may go to see ““Tumbleweeds” 
and like it as a lusty wild Western 
modelled after a denatured “Covered 
Wagon”. We merely are one who 
was just wearied a whole lot. 


TEEL Preferred”, which gave 
way to “Lady Windermere’s Fan” 


at Warner’s, will not make the Steel - 


Magnates grow uneasy in their swivel 
chairs. It is simply a shopworn mod- 
ern fairy tale smudged up and passed 
off as amusement.—T. S. 

Goings On, Tue New Yorxer’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 


page 32, the list of new books worth while on 
page 25. 


ALL THINGS 


next six years through the rubber mo- 
nopoly, thus discharging the war debt. 
What with gouges, moratoriums, counter- 
loans, readjustment sand forgivenesses, it 
is now becoming clear that nobody is ever 
going to pay anybody anything. 

2 


“Of radical magazines there is no end,” 
says Time. On the contrary, every radi- 
cal magazine has two—a front and a rear 
—and sometimes they are so close to- 
gether, you’d be surprised. 


e 
Buckner says that ninety-eight per cent 
of the current rum is rank poison. It is 
easy enough to scoff at this statement, but 
you will notice that Manhattan Island has 
suffered a loss of 334,000 population in 
the last five years. 


Somebody has started a boom for Nicho- 
las Longworth for President. We grow 
easier to please and harder to amuse with 
advancing years. ‘That is not the divert- 
ing whimsy it would have been before the 
Harding-Coolidge era. 

* 

The U. S. Treasury is thinking of 
coining a new  gold-and-silver dollar 
slightly larger than a quarter. Five of 
these can easily be carried in the hand 
and illegally exchanged for a three dollar 
seat in Row Z. 

© 


This department wishes you a happy 
calendar and fiscal year and a nice pair of 
those higher income brackets. May you 
live in the style to which prohibition 
agents are accustomed. 

—Howarp BruBaKER 
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tHE MAKING or AMAGA ZINE 


A Tour THROUGH THE VAst ORGANIZATION OF THE NEw YorKER 


XX. The Building 























1. The original New Yorker 
building, destroyed by fire in 
1868. In this humble structure 
on the outskirts of Harlem, James 
G. Blaine printed the first issue 
of Tue New Yorker in 1867. 

2. A scene in the vast New 








Yorker building. Sumptuous waiting room equipped to accommo- 


date contributors while waiting to see the Editor. 


S our little tour through the vast organization of 
Tue New Yorker draws to a close at last, it is 
fitting that we pause for a bird’s-eye view of the 

great New Yorker BuiipinG at 25 West Forty-fifth 
Street, an edifice which stands unique among the archi- 
tectural wonders of the world. In fact, there is said to 


be no other building like it anywhere on earth. 

Fifty years ago the plans for this great edi- 
fice were completed and the site chosen. The 
laying of the cornerstone, January 1, 1876, 
was an event still discussed in New York social 
circles, and was preceded by a week of cele- 
bration and dancing in the streets. All work 
was abandoned on the morning of the event, 
the anniversary of which has subsequently been 
turned into a national holiday called “New 
Year’s Day”, a contraction of “New YorKER’s 
Day”. It is perhaps significant that in the 
midst of this celebration, during a speech by a 
rising young banker named Otto Kahn, young 
Mrs, Terwilliger Tilley, wife of the Chair- 
man of the Cornerstone Committee, gave birth 
to a baby son named Eustace, afterwards prom- 
inently associated with this organization. 

In this giant structure is housed the equip- 
ment for turning out the 8,657,000 weekly 
issues of this magazine, a feat unparelleled in 
modern journalism. Here are located the 
paper-mills, the ink-reservoirs and the giant 
printing-presses, which we have examined more 


closely in our previous excursions and which we have 
neither time nor space nor any goshdarned intention of 
going all over again. Every convenience and luxury is 












3. Bertha, the world’s largest 
Printing Press, located in the base- 
ment of THe New Yorker build- 
ing. This giant machine is cap- 
able of turning out 3,000,000 
copies daily, a small fraction of 











Tue New Yorxer’s 
Mr. Eustace Tilley, 
himself. 


the weekly distribution. 


4. A group of THe New Yorker’s buildings. A_bird’s-eye 
view of the largest Printing Plant in the world. 


carefully provided in this Model Factory, the old Madi- 
son Square Garden having been bought from Mr. Rickard 
and rebuilt brick for brick in a corner of the vast recrea- 
tion room. In addition the original Hippodrome tank 
has been installed as a swimming pool; and workers are 
busy tearing up 42nd Street for use in our corridors. 


Central Park is being negotiated for. 

Amid these sumptuous surroundings the staff 
of THe New Yorker remains modest and 
unostentatious, totally unaffected by the magni- 
tude of THE New Yorker Buitpine. In 
fact, these simple people actually attempt to 
conceal the fact that this magazine is printed 
on such a huge scale; and so successful are 
their efforts that the casual reader, examining 
an issue of THe New Yorker, might never 
guess the efficient organization behind it. 

Finally, in response to numerous requests 
(most of them from the author) the editor: 
have consented to reveal the fact that thi 
Series has been the work of Mr. Corey Ford. 
Acting on an original suggestion by Mr. Rea 
Irvin, Mr. Ford was consigned to conduct the 
readers on this tour through THe New 
Yorker plant. In this work he was aided by 
Mr. Johan Bull, whose illustrations have done 
so much to clarify the explanation of the mak- 
ing of the magazine; and in reward for their 
services Mr. Ford and Mr. Bull have each re- 
ceived a year’s subscription to THE New 


YorkER, which, it may be pointed out for the last time, 
is worth exactly $5. In conclusion the editors also wish 
to state that Mr. Eustace Tilley is not married. 
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“TELL ME A BOOK ‘TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 


Verpi, by Franz Werfel (Simon & Schuster). 
Verdi in Venice in 1883, catching glimpses of 
Wagner and struggling with a paralyzing 
Wagner complex, is the center of a diverse 
and interesting novel off the beaten paths. 

Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bodbbs-Merrill). Ancient characters 
in modern terms. Their talk is brilliant and 
amusing. The Times’ “Topics” column has 
praised it—even so, we like it. 

KrakaTiT, by Karel Capek (Macmillan). A 
scientific romance with fantastic and allegori- 
cal attachments, none the worse as a tale for 
some poetry and humor and a few ideas. 

‘THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). A light-handed, deep- 
striking fiction likely to hit you where you 
live, maneuvered inside your guard by means 
of a fantasy. 

MANHATTAN TrANsFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). ‘Twenty years of a very disagreea- 
ble but amazingly life-like Manhattan, pre- 
sented in the basket work appearances and 
vanishments of scores of characters otherwise 
almost unrelated. 

FrieNnps oF Mr. Swreney, by Elmer Davis (Mce- 
Bride). <A lively and extra-dry, but not in 
the bad sense, humorous yarn about a Man- 
hattan night and a turning worm. 

Gov Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). A 
strong and even violent flight of genuinely 
poetic imagination, in which a versatile failure 
has a rush of sex to the head and becomes a 
superman. 

No More Paraves, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). A war novel that is an equally 
artistic sequel to “Some Do Not.. .” 

Faper, by Jacob Wassermann (Harcourt, Brace). 
About a marriage. Psychological, but mightily 
different from the sickly subjective school. 
Vot recommended to take you out of yourself 
or to read on a train. 

FrauLetn Exse, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). The temperamental young Else at 
the mercy of an old rip who makes love with 
his eyes. Told in her thoughts. Very short, 
very deft, dramatic and unforgettable. 


GENERAL 


Turee Rovus:nc Curers FoR THE Roto Boys, 


by Corey Ford (Doran), and PrLucK AND 
Luck, by R. C. Benchley (Holt). The best 
things going just now in the new-school 
humor line. 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). A bulky, two-volume 
biography that justifies its length. Inclines to 
the view that Burr, though maligned, was more 
or less insane. 

Jerrerson AND Hamitton, by Claude H. Bowers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). The rise and drama of 
their antagonism. If you happen to be Form- 
ing the Mind of a Young Person, give him 
this as a balancing ration after “Aaron Burr”. 

Tue Lire anp Letters or Warter H. Pace, 
Vor. III, by Burton J. Hendrick (Doubleday, 
Page). The belated third volume, with most 
of Page’s letters to Woodrow Wilson. 


Tue New Necro, edited by Alain Locke (A. & 


C. Boni). Interesting miscellany, discussing 
and exemplifying the Negro “renascence”. 


TEMPUS FUGIT 


Old ladies, these days, 
Seem slightly abnormal 
Their conduct with young men 
Becomes so informal. 











Wetzel 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


HE prestige of 
| Wetzel as tailors 
| for gentlemen is rec- 
| ognized throughout 
the world. 




















































re) Linchag ano 
Yining CVegue 1S, 
now eentred upon 


|| ‘The GHAMPS ELVSEE” 
Restaurant 


1043 Sixth Avenue, (59th Street) 


\ 
| 
! A dining rendez-vous for the discrimina- 
al! ting. Charming in atmosphere and unex- 
celled as to food and service. 


Open from Eight A.M. 
Telephone Circle 6664 













































Table D’ Hote and 
A La Carte 
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The 
John Murray Anderson- 
Robert Milton School 


of the 


Theatre and Dance 


128-130 East 58th Street 


ow 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND 
IN AMERICA 


ow 


Embracing Every Phase of the 
Theatre and Featuring 


INDIVIDUAL SUPERVISION 


INSTRUCTION BY PRESENT LEADERS IN 
THE PROFESSION 


COOPERATION OF PROMINENT MANAGERS 
AND PRODUCERS 


ow 


Six Distinct Courses 


MUSICAL COMEDY 
DANCING 


STAGE DIRECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
SCENIC AND COSTUME 
DESIGNING 
PLAYWRITING 


DRAMA 


ow 


ADMINISTRATORS AND COUNCIL 


John Murray Anderson Robert Milton 
Blanche Bates Madame Pilar-Morin 
Frederick Stanhope Augustus Barratt 
James Light Robert E. Locher 
Bertram Bloch Clark Robinson 
Charlton Andrews Herman Rosse 
Richard Bennett John Webster Harkrider 
Frank Reicher Livingston Platt 
David Burton Alexander Gavrilov 
Frank Lea Short Madame Serova 

Don Marquis Martha Graham 


Channing Pollock Troy Kinney 

Robert Edmond Jones Dorothy Lee 
Christopher Morley Capt. F. G. McPherson 
J. Hartley Manners Leon Barte 

James Reynolds Michio Itow 

Helen Dryden M. Clerk-Jeannotte 
Irving Berlin Guthrie McClintock 
Mrs. Fiske Edgar Selwyn 
Elisabeth Marbury Crosby Gaige 

Elsie de Wolfe John Alden Carpenter 


Margaret Illington Efrem Zimbalist 
Margaret Anglin 
Alma Gluck 

Sam H. Harris 
Messmore Kendall 
Major Edward Bowes 
Richard Herndon 
Winchell Smith 


Rida Johnson Young 
May Irwin 

Jerome Kern 
Holbrook Blinn 

Otis Skinner 

Henry Miller 

Otto Harbach 


For Information apply to 
HUGH ANDERSON 
129 EAST 58TH ST. 
Phone Regent 4960 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


MID all the chatter about Flor- 

ida, it comes as something of a 

shock, these days, to find a few 
benighted souls who decide that it isn’t 
cold enough for them in New York 
and head north at intervals towards 
Lake Placid, towards Montreal or 
Quebec, or, quite near home, to 
Tuxedo, or Beaver Dam on Long 
Island. 

The clothes for outdoor sports of 
the strenuous Winter kind, of course 
vary very little from year to year. 
There are the lisle stockings with 
heavy woolen ones over them, the 
heavy laced boots, the knickers, the 
light wool sweater and the very warm 
and substantial one, the scarf, and the 
cap. All in all, an invasion of your 
brother’s wardrobe could see you 
through very nicely. 

If you care to be very up-to-date, 
however, Altman’s has been import- 
ing some of Lucien Lelong’s newest 
models for Winter sports, which are 
very attractive indeed. Most of them 
are modeled on the lines of a riding 
habit—the skirt of the coat flares de- 
cidedly around the hips, and the 
breeches fit closely around the knee 
and are full above it. In general, 
the coat is of heavy woolen or tweed, 
and the breeches of whipcord to har- 
monize. These suits are varied by fur 
collars, or by vests and scarfs of wool 
in flamboyant colors. Altman’s is also 
carrying a number of suits with di- 
vided skirts—a wise choice for those 
very few women who realize that a 
woman should be tall of stature and 
slim of hip if she wants to look well 
in trousers at all, and especially so if 
she favors knickers instead of riding 
trousers. 


NOTHER new note, also is the 
fur coat, usually of nutria, lined 

with plaid kasha, which not only 
makes it warmer but gives it a sporting 
Lord & Taylor has a good as- 
And the long 


alr. 
sortment of these. 


leather coat lined with fur, which 
made a sensational debut at the foot- 
ball games last Fall. 


T was inevitable that anything so 

aesthetically awry as the clanking 
galosh should meet with a period of 
adjustment sooner or later. The time 
honored raincoat has, for some time, 
been blossoming out in such alluring 
colors and materials that it is a great 
temptation to wear it even when the 
weather is fair. But galoshes, more 
stubborn, have been the last stronghold 
of obvious practicability in apparel. 
Their downfall has been foretold by 
the advent of Russian boots in gay col- 
ored rubber, on sale at Franklin Simon 
and Altman. Delman is also showing 
Russian boots for general street wear 
in bright colored leathers, which have 
been appearing truculently on our 
streets on balmy days. I am a little 
dubious about the good taste of these, 
and the people who were wearing 
them did not reassure me. Saks-Fifth 
Avenue is also showing Wellington 
boots for street wear in black or brown 
leather with fur around the top. 


F you haven’t been fortunate enough 

to have received an elegant array 
of travelling equipment from Saint 
Nicholas or a benign uncle with un- 
usually good taste, and if you are now 
seized with a profound melancholy be- 
cause of it, I am quite sure that a few 
observations on this subject will not be 
amiss. As it happens, this is one of my 
weaknesses. But never, never, do I 
take seriously the tricky innovations 
which might cause embarrassment, six 
months hence, when disembarking at 
Newport or Southampton. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue is showing some 
new Elysée trunks of natural rawhide. 
The wardrobe trunk is fitted with a 
fan-shaped holder for hangers, is lined 
with red cloth, and has tan leather 
drawer handles. The shoe trunk 
(this is indispensable if you travel ex- 
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tensively and have all the shoes you 
should have) has the two flannel cov- 
ered trays, and the hat trunk is also 
equipped with trays and has tape at the 
sides to which hats may be pinned. 


RTHUR GILMORE, Inc., at 

22 East Fifty-fifth Street, is one 
of the few places in this country 
where you may get the famous Louis 
Vuitton luggage. This, as you prob- 
ably know, is the enamelled canvas 
kind, light in color and weight, and 
surprisingly substantial. ‘The owner 
of one may rest comfortably in the 
assurance that he is being completely 
of the mode. 

During my visit to Mr. Gilmore’s 
shop, I also learned that he has been 
very successful in duplicating Con- 
tinental bags for some of the smartest 
people in town. The originals of these 
were, for the most part, things that 
had been purchased in London, Rome, 
or Paris some years ago, and had 
solved the packing problem so com- 
pletely that the owners looked forward 
with trepidation to the horrid day 
when a final crash on the station plat- 
form would demolish them altogether. 
Mr. Gilmore’s reproductions solve this 
problem very satisfactorily. 

Hermes luggage, imported by 
Dobbs, at 618 Fifth Avenue, is an in- 
dication of perfection both in style and 
in workmanship. The golf club bags 
for women are particularly good. 
They are made, as most of the Hermes 
luggage is made, of fine, light weight 
cowhide, with zipper fastenings and 
a protective hood. ‘These are also 
shown for men in larger sizes. Both 
of these are hand made. 


A a very good thing to do, if 
you haven’t already done it, is to 
have a distinctive stripe in two or more 
colors, either in a band under the ini- 
tial, or going completely around each 
article, This saves a great deal of 
time in identification. 


|B arsengy those hectic days just 
before Christmas, a number of 
people were to be seen going slowly 
mad at a counter at Abercrombie & 
Fitch through their inability to find 
any article that didn’t play tinkling 
music box tunes at the slightest provo- 
cation. Powder puff boxes that jingle 
merrily when the lid is taken off are 
no new thing. But here, even the hu- 
midors and the decanters burst into 
song whenever they were touched. It 
was very bewildering.—L. L. 
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in Greenwich Village. 


“The Circus Clowns.” 


at Sixth Avenue. 





Edward Lee Irving and Associates 
‘Present 


“THE CIRCUS” 


A Unique Original Rendezvous for Dining and Dancing 


A fantastic conception of a Rural Circus with its 
Attendant Attractions including Corking Music by 


| 

You are respectfully requested to know that the | 
Circus Seats but 200, making it large enough for com- | 
fort, yet small enough to be exclusive. | 
| 


The Circus Site is at One Sixty West Fourth Street 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW FOR 
NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Tea Dancing, Saturday and Sunday Afternoons 


























Cfrooo, unique atmosphere, 


and name bring back the 
days when conversation and 
dining were not lost arts. 


Luncheon, -A fternoon Tea and 


Dinner a la carte 


Special Table d’Hote 
Dinner $1.50 


The Tatly-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 
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“Jim, why the long, sad face 


whenever we go to a show?” 


“Well, if you had to scout around 
for the tickets—” 


“Oh, that’s it. Why don’t you do 
as Bob does. He never has to scout. 
Always gets ’em at his first stop. 


Bascom’s just above 44th, you 


Reow. . . 





And branches at the Bilt- 
more, Ambassador, Astor, 
Plaza, Park Lane, Commo- 
dore, Belmont, Imperial 


and Murray Hiil. 
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Water Tower 


E are not surprised to hear that 
the mineral water bottlers and the 
bootleggers are lobbying for a rearrange- 
ment of the calendar, so that there may 
be more New Years’ Eves per annum. 
Lob + 
The circulation of this magazine has in- 
creased so rapidly that we think The 
Water Tower needs a word or two of in- 
troduction to new readers. 
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It is concerned with drinks and drinking 
in general and with a certain brand of 
unique mineral water in particular, but 
tries not to be too concerned about it. Old 
readers know it for what it is. Even so, 
some of them are not above reading it oc- 
casionally and even contributing to it. 


?, 2 J 
~ bes bod 


Anita Loos, who so entertained us by her 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” now de- 
lights us by saying that she prefers 
Aquazone to other waters. 


We are unable to admit however, that Red 
Grange also prefers Aquazone, as this 
would probably cost us more than our en- 
tire advertising appropriation. 

J 2. 


*. 
—~ bod “ 


The illustrations above and below are by 
Edward Wilson and are reproduced from 
that excellent volume of thirst provoking 


verse called “Full and By”. 





da 


If you think of going into the soft drink 
business these figures may interest you. 
Upwards of four billion bottles of car- 
bonated beverages are consumed yearly in 
the U. S. and 800 firms make something 
like 15 million dollars total profit. 


But wait. Another 600 firms manage to 
lose about 12 millions a year. 
oe & & 

Meanwhile, Aquazone’s distribution grows 
apace. There is hardly a place left on 
Broadway where you can’t get it. The 
new Garden sells cases of it. So does the 
Hippodrome. And so does Florida. 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement. 








ND so Mr. Buckner has been busy 
again. Well, well, and what a 
number of good places he 


missed! My wreath of orchids and a 
few pious tears go especially to Mead- 
owbrook, to Paillard’s, to the Forty- 
fifth Street Yacht Club, and to the 
White Horse Tavern. As for the oth- 
ers, there are a lot more where those 
came from. Within a week, I assume 
that the deluge of announcements will 
be coming in. And then, if I look very 
hard, maybe I can find a place that is 
open after the theatre. 


OWN Greenwich Village way, 

at 134 West Fourth Street, to be 
exact, has appeared a very alluring 
sign that has intrigued me for quite 
awhile. It reads Anavi’s Shish Kebab, 
and an investigation of it, the other 
night, was a pleasant revelation that 
not all of the arty, painted signs in 
Bohemia shelter nothing more than 
mediocre table d’hotes. In the first 
place, the decorations are restrained. 
There are neutral plaster walls, with 
an old priest’s robe nonchalantly 
tacked up here and there. And it is 
impossible to order ham and eggs or 
beefsteak with onions, but the Syrian 
food is completely palatable to the 
most Coolidgean taste. I ordered Shish 
Kebab, which is pieces of lamb 
brought in on_ spits, Majaddarah 
(nothing more terrifying than lentils 
and rice), mushrooms, and mashed 
beans “‘with Taheenah”. All of these 
were simply swell. 

This place is open until quite late, 
but the proprietor explained that his 
fondness for good music absolutely 
prohibited the introduction of an 
orchestra that he could afford. So sil- 
ence reigns, except for the grumblings 
of a few old men in the throes of 
chess or cards in the front room. 
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N the site of the late lamented 

Frau Greta’s, at 5 Christopher 
Street, which calmly closed exactly 
one day after my review of it ap- 
peared, has arisen a place called, for 
no apparent reason, the Cowboy. The 
inducements here are an _ excellent 
table d’hote dinner and an orchestra, 
which not only bangs away with great 
enthusiasm but contributes, from time 
to time, a negro tap dancer to the en- 
tertainment of the evening. These 
three qualifications, together with the 
fact that the place has been freshly 
painted in bright colors, with a cheery 
red predominating, ought to be enough 
for anybody. 


Std of the Village! Up- 
town, restaurants of the Park 
Avenue type are doing so nicely that 
the holiday rush is affecting them only 
a little. After all, if every table is 
filled, it matters not how many are 
storming outside. 

Lunch time is especially gay. There 
is the Colony, for instance, by all odds 
the smartest restaurant for lunch and 
dinner that you can find. The Old 
Lady from Dubuque would probably 
sniff mightily at it, because there is no 
attempt at eccentric decoration and no 
music at all. Instead of it, however, 
you may be privileged to listen to the 
dulcet, cultured tones of our debu- 
tantes, as they momentously discuss, 
in stage whispers that can be heard all 
over the room, the intricacies of dinner 
parties, or you may watch these same 
debutantes rush out of the room at 
intervals and hear the same conversa- 
tion all over again from the telephone 
booth. And need I mention that the 
food is as famous as the prices? 


AN the Madison, you may watch 
Theodore, lovingly guiding more 
quiet, but equally smart, members of 
our upper classes to their tables at 
lunch time. The chatter here is some- 
what less resonant, though no _ less 
animated, than at the Colony and the 
club spirit pervades. Classical music 
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is wafted over the happy throng at 
intervals, and the room is divided, by 
columns, in such a way that a feeling 
of intimacy is achieved and covert ap- 
praisals of Mrs. Frelinhuysen’s new 
Reboux hat are not over apparent. 


T the Park Lane, attractive sur- 
roundings are the chief charm. 
The lunch room here is high and spa- 
cious, with tapestries hanging on the 
walls, high, arched doorways, and an 
arrangement of a low balcony running 
around the main part of the floor. 
They are also cherishing the neat idea 
of a twenty-five cent couvert charge 
at lunch and the solemn presentation 
of a pack of playing cards and a cigar- 
ette on the management at the end of 
the meal. This, as far as I know, is 
the only high class restaurant that has 
dared to do a thing that savors, ever 
so little, of the ornamental favors and 
noisemakers distributed nightly by our 
rowdier cabarets. So far, no damage 
seems to have been done, because the 
people lunching there were very nice 
indeed on my last visit there. 


HEN, there is the Ritz Grill, 

which draws a happy combina- 
tion of society and the stage and has 
created an informality and comraderie 
of atmosphere which, somehow, does 
not exclude an outsider. Also, they 
manage always to have present one or 
two people so spectacular, in one way 
or another, that mealtime conversation 
need never languish. 


HE Embassy Club, that enter- 

prising little organization that 
thinks that, with a ten dollar mem- 
bership fee, it can not only support a 
house in Fifth Avenue but also remain 
exclusive, is now signed 
identification cards, like those used by 
banks, to its members. It appears that 
perfectly terrible people were wont to 
pick up the other cards and get through 
the exclusive portals in this way. 
Funny that they couldn’t know the 
terrible intruders from the members 
before they got in—LipsticK 


issuing 


Both insidious 

And invidious 

Are resolutions 

As institutions. 

My neverthelesses 

Are certain addresses, 
And to leave unmolested 
All liquor untested. 
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MOULIN ROUGE 


American Chinese Restaurant 


1580 Broadway, between 47th and 48th Sts. 


B 


LUNCHEON 55c.—12 to 3 p.m. 
TABLE D’HOTE $1.50—6 to 9 p.m. 
A La Carte at All Hours. Unexcelled Cuisine 


FEATURING 
PAUL SPECHT AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


A Snappy Entertainment 
NO COVER CHARGE AT ANY HOUR 


Telephone Chickering 2834 
Booth: Chickering 9483-9469 
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The Tobacco Classic 


“Old King Cole” 








SMOKING MIXTURE 


| The Smoke Redolent with 
Flavor and Fragrance. 
The First Choice of 


Epicurean Smokers 





To be had at the best Clubs, 
Hotels and Smoke Shops and 
always at the HUMIDORS 
OF THE ROOSEVELT, 
45th Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 








Trial Size - $ .35 
3% one - -75 
8 oz- - 1.50 

16 oz- - 3.00 


a 








If your dealer cannot supply you, 
communicate direct with 


THE OLD KING COLE 
TOBACCO CORPORATION 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. City 
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Times Garden 
Restaurant 


Chinese-American 
N. W. Cor. 48th Sc. and Bway. 


DINING-DANCING 


Special luncheon and table d’hote 
dinner; arrangementscan be made 
for club parties and banquets. 


* 
TIMES GARDEN 
ORCHESTRA 


Unique Revue 
After the Theatre Parties 
Especially 
No Cover Charge at Any Time 
* 

Make New Year's Reservation 
Chickering 4774 




















REMOVAL 
SALE 


Every Suit, Over- 
coat, Topcoat and 
Tuxedo at a 15% 
Reduction. 

A wonderful oppor- 
tunity for great savings 
on very desirable mer- 
chandise. Haberdashery 
reduced at 20%. 


AINSLEIGH- 


ENCUSU CLOTHE? 
g20 Broadway 


P.S.—February the First we 
locate at 21 West 46th Street. 








WESTERN UNION, PLEASE... 


Being a slight impression of one actress 
dashing off a witty telegram to another 
actress. 

10 a. m. Conscious of something on 
mind. Remembers that Helen Hayes is 
opening in “Young Blood” that night, 
and that she must send her a wire. And 
this time something snappy. Remembers 
with shame, telegram she sent Helen for 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” . . . “Good luck 
and good wishes” . . . Remembers wire Vi 
Heming sent Helen . . . “Render unto 
Atwill that which is Caesar’s” . . . Wishes 
to heaven she had thought of it first... 
Well, that time she put it off till the last 
minute, this time she can concentrate... 
Sees herself sending brilliant telegram 
. . . sees Helen showing it to friends... 
sees it ultimately quoted in Tue New 


YorKER. Decides to send it at once. 
10.05 to 10.45. Concentrates. 
10.46. Decides to wait till after 
lunch. 


1.15 p. m. Lunches with Ruth and 
Margalo Gillmore. Margalo mentions 
Helen’s opening. Replies airily, “Oh yes, 
I must send her a wire.” 

2.30. Goes home. Concentrates. 
“Young Blood” . . . that ought to be easy. 
“Hope you keep Young Blood circulat- 
ing” ... Not so good... it’sa play... 
not a newspaper. “Hope you prove a tonic 
for young blood.” ‘Terrible. Wonders 
if there is anything she could quote... 
Shakespeare must have said something 
about young blood . . . Can only think of 
“Out damned spot.” Decides to wait till 
after tea. 

5.00. Remembers telegram. Gets 
pencil and paper. Mind becomes perfect 
blank. ‘Tries association of ideas. Young 
Blood .. . Young Blood . . . Can think of 
nothing but anaemia. Decides to wait till 
after dinner. ° 

8.05. Remembers telegram. Goes to 
telephone. “Hope you keep Young Blood 
circulating” . . . “Hope Young Blood 
runs...” This is awful. Decides not 
to telephone . . . the operators always get 
it wrong, anyway. 

8.10. Leaves for theatre. Tells hus- 
band she must stop at Western Union. 


8.11. Says no she couldn’t have sent 
it earlier . . . she was too busy. 
8.15. Stopsat Western Union. Spends 


five minutes staring at telegram form. 
Husband suggests that here it is eight- 
twenty, and that he has an unfortunate 
but uncontrollable desire to see at least 
something of the First Act. 


8.21. Utters low moan and writes 
swiftly. , 

8.22. Sends telegram which reads as 
follows: 


Miss HeLten Hayes 
Ritz THEatTRE City 
GooD LUCK AND GOOD WISHES 
Pat 
—Patricia CoLLINGE 
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AFTERNOON | 


and 


EVENING 


at 


THE LITTLE BEAR, 


INC. 





46 WEST EIGHTH STREET 


Imperial Russian | 
Balalaika Orchestra =| 
6 p.m. to 9 p.m. | 


Interluding with an 
American Dance 
Orchestra 


From 7 p.m. 


DANCING UNTIL I A.M. 
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THE CAVE OF 
THE FALLEN 
ANGELS 


THREE HUNDRED AND ONE 
WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


B 


The rendezvous of artists and 
intellectuals; the soul of im- 
promptu in New York's 


tiniest theatre 





Doors open promptly 
at ten New Year's Eve. 


For Reservation 
PHONE LONGACRE 4136 
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ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


DANCE 
COM POSITION 


For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers. 





a 


Teacher at the Labora- 
tory Theatre, Inter Thea- 
tre Arts, Inc., Deni- 
shawn, Etc. 


264 Fifth Avenue 
Madison Sq. 1019 














A TREES 


_*% JUST 


USIC 


FOR FUN X 
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my 4° JISTOPHER 
STREET 











Dine and Dance on the Streets of Paris 


ee ey, 





20 E. 9 ST. 
ovurvasartr 
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Delightful Intimacy 
of the Montmartre 


—and just a few steps from Fifth Avenue 











You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 


amidst a cruly continental atmosphere 


at 


“THE KUGLHUPF” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


B ettina 


Afternoons 


Evenings 











OUR CAPTIOUS READERS 


HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
WEST POINT, NEW YORK 


December 23, 1925. 


The Editor of 
My dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of a clipping from your 
issue Of November 28th in which you 
comment, under the title “Spontaneous’”’, 
on the attendance of the United States 
Corps of Cadets at various football games. 

I assume that the writer was in a sym- 
pathetic mood, but his manner of ex- 
pressing himself was most unfortunate. 
A moment’s reflection would have been 
enough to reveal to him or her the gross 
impropriety of referring to the Cadets 
of the United States Military Academy as 
“convicts on their brief parole,” and, 
“Boys from the prison camps.” These 
young men are the worthy successors of 
men such as Grant, Lee, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Pershing, Summerall, Hines and 
hundreds of other graduates who have re- 
flected nothing but honor on their Alma 
Mater and on our country. 

Moreover, while they enjoy their brief 
vacation periods with all of the intensity 
of wholesome youth, they are not given to 
the kind of conduct on leave that your 
writer indicates in his two concluding 
paragraphs. New York has occasion to see 
them frequently on leave and to know the 
way in which they conduct themselves on 
such occasions. Such thoughtless para- 
graphs are capable of great harm to an in- 
stitution whose traditions and ideals are 
too well known to require explanation. 

If you are not familiar with these ideals 
and traditions, it would give me great 
pleasure to welcome you here and let you 
learn of them and of the young men who 
are striving daily to live up to them. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep W. SLapEN, 
Major General, U. 8. Army, 
Superintendent. 


Tue New Yorker: 


ist Ind.: Yes sir. 
« 


A coonskin coat 
To warm her throat; 
A tea-date at the Ritz; 


Most any maid 
Thus well arrayed 
Need not depend on wits. 


Boston, Dec. 23.—With the strong wind that 
drove the rain clouds of the last three days 
seaward appeared today three “suns” and five 
rainbows, which turned the sky into a bank 
ot colored clouds.—Herald Tribune. 


Does Buckner realize what a hic town 
Boston is becoming? 
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For New Year’s 
Reservation 


Tel. 
Circle 7080 





Gypsy Music— Rassian Singers 
Dancing—Dinner 
After Theatre Supper 


NATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 


= CHRISTIAN RUB 
INVITES YOU TO A ROUND UP 
OF THE TOWNS SMARTEST PEOPLE 


VAN 


-t 
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5-7 CHRISTOPHER STREET 
DINNER DANCING 
SUPPER ° 








MONICO 


219 WEST 53RD STREET 
wy 
RUSSIAN SINGERS 


DINING ” DANCING 
ww 


After Theatre Supper 




















Plaza 3461 


Luncheon - Tea 
Dinner 


Russian Dishes a Specialty 
Gypsy Songs by 
KOLIA NEGIN 
between 7 and ro p.m. 
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With Interest 
Unabating ~ 


night after night, members of New York's 
“inner circle’—celebrities of Society, the 
Stage and the Screen—return to the Mira- 
dor to applaud the incomparable artistry of 
MARJORIE MOSS and 


GEORGES FONTANA 


in their tensely dramatic, highly emotional 
and fascinatingly gripping presentation of 


"El Tango Tragico” 


Supported by a cast of 18 
and augmented orchestra 


Without a doubt, the finest performance of 
its kind ever presented in America! 
Nightly for a limited time only at 


Xb fliader 


IMPORTANT: Our telephones are not 
listed correctly in the latest directory. 
Please keep the bottom of this advertise- 
ment as a Memorandum. 


Reservation Telephones 
Circle 5106-4983 


Address: 200 W. 51st Street 








Hurfiter. 
1 T GREEN 
his celebrated novel, 





(From Friday, January 1, to 
Friday, January 8, inclusive.) 
THE THEATRE 

\ JOUNG WOODLEY—A sensitive study of 

young love. Gorgeously played by Glegn 

Betmont, 48, E. of B’way. 

HAT—Arlen’s dramatization 
with all its sent 
mental and glamorous values retained. 

Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

Lev A GARDEN—Laurette Taylor in a delicate 
play by Phillip Barry about the people who 
can’t leave life alone. PLtymoutn, 45, W. 
Of Bway. 

E VORTEX—Noel 
those decadent English. 
43, E. of B’way. 

A,MAN’S MAN—The unsentimental rendering 
of the bleak lives of our metropolitan bab- 
bittsy. With Dwight Frye at his best. 

IFTY-SECOND STREET, 52, W. of B’way. 
E DYBBUK—A beautiful play of Hebraic 
mysticism done glowingly by the ‘Neighbor- 
hood Players. NeriGHBoRHOoD PLAYHOUSE, 
466 Grand St. 

CRATG’S WIFE—George Kelly’s Ibsenesque 
treatment of a wife who knew only great 
love for her selfish self. Morosco, 45, W. 
of B’way. 

_—— OF GLORY—A sardonic and 

unsentimental war play from the French. 

Done full-flavoredly by the Theatre Guild. 

Guitp, 52, W. of B’way. 

OCLES AND THE’ LION—Shaw’s 


Coward’s play about 
Henry MILter’s, 





comedy of the early Christians, and some 
subsequent ones. Exceptionally well cast. 








Kray, 45, W. of B’way. 





The 
lorida 


“Restaurant” 


144 WesT 55TH STREET 
> 


‘The smartest Dinner 
and Supper rendezvous 
just West of Paris” 


XN 


> 


W. SCOTTI 
and His Orchestra 
Formerly of the Club Royal 

> 


Make reservations now for 


New Year’s Eve. 


Phone “Frank” Circle 5556 


JTTER AND EGG MAN—The comi- 
cally brilliant adventures of a big spender 
from the West in the insides of the Thea- 
tre. Lonoacre, 49, W. of B’way. 

y ‘JAZZ SINGER—The religious trials of a 
vaudeville jazz singer. George Jessel as 
the religio-Jolsonite. Good hokum comedy. 
Cort, 48, W. of B’way. 

_-2Asy COME EASY GO—A truly funny Owen 

Davigffarce. Otto Kruger heads the cast. 

MORE, 47, W. of Bway. 

AND THE MAN—The “Chocolate Sol- 

dier” done without the music. But Shaw 

remains agelessly delightful. Garrick, 35, 

E. of B’way. 


T 









GHTY CINDERELLA—Hugely amusing 
French farce made seventh heavenly by 
Irene Bordoni. Lyceum, 45, E. of B’way. 


IS-ZAT SO?—A coupla members of the prize 
ring straighten the moral affairs of some 
New, York rich. As merry as it was last 


r. CENTRAL, B’way and 47. 

E LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—lIna Claire 
in a Frederick Lonsdale comedy all about 
crooks and smart Britishers. Futton, 47 
W. of B’way. 

L-PWELVE MILES OUT—Flashy melodrama 
yed down Rum Row and around Booze 

Alley. Prayuouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

JNNY—The most sumptuous of the musical 
comedies. Marilyn Miller is the star and 

Jack Donahue is at his best as a comedian. 

New AmsTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

CHARLOT’S, REVUE—Beatrice Lillie, Jack 
V Buchapan and Gertrude Lawrence in ma- 
teri@f that could be much more amusing. 
LWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 
FLOWERS—A pleasant musical version of 
“Not So Long Ago” with Joseph Santles 
and Ivy Sawyer. Forrest, 49, W. of Bway. 
E STUDENT PRINCE—A fine operetta, 
based on “Old Heidelberg”. AmBassapor, 
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48, W. of Bway. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


\uefNCESS FLAVIA—A lavish production, with 
“Prisoner of Zenda” as its book of 
Century, 62 and Cent. Pk. W. 
OANUTS—A holocaust of laughter 











nished by the Four Marxmen. Lyric, 
, W. of Bway. : 
ST ENEMY—The essence of senti- Bi 


ental operetta, with the lovely scene laid 
back in the Old Days of Early Knicker- 
bocker. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38. 
NO“NO, NANETTE —Strikingly pretty tunes, 
Louise Groody, Charles Winninger and 
good chorus work. Gtose, B’way and 46. 
\RQS#-MARIE—Still as refreshing and sweet- 
tuned as it was last year. IMPERIAL, 45, 
W,-of Bway. 
Y MERRY—The hardest working chorus 
in town. With the engagingly pulchritudi- 
Marie Saxon. VANDERBILT, 48, W. 


weatlek 


ME 


nous 
Bway. 


operetta with a real rounded plot, a frag- 
rant lot of tunes and a beauty chorus. 
Castno, B’way and 39. 

! ISTS AND MODELS—The_ Hoffmann 
Girls and Phil Baker still working their 
manifold talents for the Shuberts. WunTER 

RDEN, B’way and So. 

WICH VIKTAGE FQMETES—Reviewed 

s isere. CHawr’s Forty-sixtu, 46, 
of Bway. 

Moscow ArT THEATRE 


Music. 
MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE—Laurence Stallings’s huge 
war picture, resembling “Shoulder Arms” in 
humor and real war in action. At the Asror. 

A KISS FOR CINDERELLA—Reviewed in this 


sit 


MusicaL Srupilo—see 


issue. At the Rivott. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN—Ernst_ Lub- 
itsch’s splendid cinema version of Oscar 
Wilde’s ghittering play. With Irene Rich, 
Ronald Colman and Bert Lytell. At 
WARNER'S. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA—Lon 
Chaney in evil satanical drama underneath 
Paris. At the Cotony. 

THE PONY EXPRESS—James Cruze’s 
rounded drama of pre-Civil War days in 
the West. At the Praza, Thurs., Dec. 31. 

WAY DOWN EAST—Richard Barthelmess and 
Lillian Gish in an old-time picture revived 
by the Film Guild. At the Cenrrat, Sun., 
Jan. 3. 

AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, §1 and Park—Cynthia 
Perot and Elliott Taylor supplement the 
charm of good surroundings and excellent 
music by dancing at midnight. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—The aristocrat of Vil- 
lage places. Midnight entertainment. 

BILTMORE, Mad. and 43—Roger Wolfe 
Kahn’s orchestra in the most spacious danc- 
ing room in town. 

CHEZ FYSHER, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Gayety, 


color, crowds, and an intimate Parisian en- 


well- 





tertainment headed by the incomparable 
Yvonne Georges. 
CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—The_ rowdy 


spirit of the old Del Fey transported down- 
town. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Bennett and Reardon 
dancing for very smart gatherings. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Aristocracy with 
a smile. Moss and Fontana dance. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. s50—No en- 
tertainment, but the followers of Charlie 
Journal don’t mind a little thing like that. 


vv? 
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ABOUT. TOWN. ; 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—A Greenwich Village 
stamping ground, with decorations in line 
with the title. 

FLORIDA, 144 W. §5—Frances Williams 
drawing Broadway into the portals of the 
old Club Borgo. 

KATINKA, tog W. 49—Russian place, with an 
eye to high class American business, at 
its best. Spasmodic entertainment. 

THE OWL, 125 W. 45—Entertainment by the 
negro waiters and hat check girls continues, 
in happy-go-lucky way, until morning. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—THE place to visit in 
Harlem, if you don’t mind being outnum- 
bered by blacks. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—Aristocracy of sur- 
roundings and an Emil Coleman orchestra 
as the only entertainment. 


MUSIC 


RECITALS—FLorence AustRAt. 
Hatt, Sat. Aft., Jan. 2. An Antipodean 


soprano with fine advance notices. 


CARNEGIE 


Hurtpa LasHanska. Carnecie Hatt, Sun. 
Aft., Jan. 3. 
has become too much of a stranger. 


CarRNEGIE Hatt, Sun. 


An American soprano, who 


Joun McCormack. 


Eve., Jan. 3. Write your own recommen- 
dation. 
‘ HARTMAN QvuarTET. Town Hatt, Mon. 


i Eve., Jan. 4. A new ensemble that made 
good. 

Dusotina GIANNINI. CarneGiE Hatt, Mon. 
Eve., Jan. 4. A great- voice, cleverly ex- 
ploited, but capable of living up to it. 

Paut Roseson and Lawrence Brown. Town 
Hatt, Tues. Eve., Jan. 5. Spirituals and 
other negro songs by two artists who know 
how. 

Gotpy and Dusry. Aktorian Hatt, Thurs. 
Eve., Jan. 7. Concert debut of a favorite 

radio team. 

Karin Branze_t. AEOLIAN HALL, Fri. Eve., 
Jan. 8. A lovely voice from the Met. in 
its first recital hearing. 

ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES—Pui uar- 
MONIC, Mengelberg conducting. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Fri. Aft., Jan. 1; Sat. Eve., Jan. 2. 

New York Sympuony, Damrosch conducting. 
CarneGiE Hatt, Sat. Morn., Jan. 2 (Chil- 
dren’s Concert). Goossens conducting, 
Carnegie Hall,- Thurs. Aft., Jan. 7, Fri. 
Eve., Jan. 8. Mecca Tempre, Damrosch 
conducting, Sun. Aft., Jan. 3. 

PHILADELPHIA, Stokowski conducting. Car- 
NEGIE HALL, Tues. Eve., Jan. 5. 

CincinNaTI, Reiner conducting. 
Hari, Wed. ‘Eve., Jan. 6. 

Boston SyMPHONY, Koussevitsky conducting, 
CarneGit Hatt, Thurs. Eve., Jan. 7. 

PauL WuiITEMAN’s ORCHESTRA. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Fri. Eve., Jan. 1. 

LeaGuE or Composers, Mengelberg conduct- 
ing. Town Hatt, Fri. Eve., Jan. 1. 

Moscow Art Tueatre Musica Stupio, Jot- 
son’s, $9 and 7 Ave. THe DAUGHTER OF 
MapaME ANGoT, Sat., Jan. 2. CARMEN- 


CARNEGIE 


CITA AND THE Soipier, Mon., Jan. 4 
through Fri., Jan. 8. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances nightly, except Tues., with 
matinee Sat., and concert Sun. night. Pro- 
grams not announced at time of going to 
press. See daily papers. 








ART 


MARIN—ALFRrep SrieGiitz, Room 303 ANDER- 
son GALLERiEs, Park Ave. and 59. Com- 
prehensive showing of one of the world’s 
best water colorists. Also Stieglitz. 

PAUL SWAN—AnpeErRsoN GALLERIES, Park Ave. 
at 59. A dancer turns painter and goes in 
for fig leaves. 

MODERNS — Artists GaLiery, 51 E. 60. 
Spencer, Matulka, Couchman and Brook in 
small things. 

FROELICH — Weyue, 794 Lexington Ave. 
Monotypes by a Philadelphian of something 
different. 

BIG SHOW-—Arr Center, 65 E. 56. Don’t 
fail to save space for the showing of the 
John Quinn collection. ‘Thurs., Jan. 7. 

SARGENT—Mertropotitan Museum. Memo- 
rial Exhibit opens Thurs., Jan. 7. 

ANCIENT CHINESE ART—Arpven Gac ery, 
599-5 Ave. A notable exhibition from the 
collection of Du Bois §S. Morris, opens 
Thurs., Jan. 7. 


SPORTS 


ICE HOCKEY—Map. Se. GarpEeNn, So and 8 
Ave. InTERCOLLEGIATE—Harvard vs. Mc- 
Gill, Sat., Jan. 2, 8:30 P.M. Yale vs. 
McGill, Mon., Jan. 4, 8:30 P.M. Williams 
vs. Queen’s College, Tues., Jan. 5, 8:30 P.M. 
Princeton vs. Queen’s College, Wed., Jan. 
6, 8:30 P.M. 

AmaTeur—kKnickerbocker vs. N.Y.A.C. and 
Pere Marquette vs. St. Nicks, Sun., Jan. 
3, 8:30 P.M. 

ProFEssionAL—New York vs. Boston, Thurs., 
Jan. 7, 8:30 P.M. 

INDOOR TENNIS—7tH Rea. Armory, 66 and 
Park Ave. Finals of Nat. Junior Indoor 
Championship. Sat., Jan. 2, 2:30 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW, Granp CENTRAL Pat- 
ACE, opens Sat., Jan. 9 at Io a.m. A na- 
tional showing of everything from the 


new Ford up. 
. 
THE MEN I HATE TO GO, 
OUT WITH 


The one who shows off his bad French 
to the waiter (I having a husband who 
speaks perfect French he never wastes on 
the waiter). 

The one who tells me I sit on the 
wrong side of the taxi (I having a husband 
who never reads etiquette books). 

The tall one whose dancing gives me a 
crick in the neck (1 having a six-foot two 
husband with whom dancing is restful). 


THE MEN I LIKE TO GO 
OUT WITH 

The one who likes concerts (1 having 
a husband who is tone deaf). 

The one who tells me the latest “off- 
color” (I having a husband without 
Rabelaisian tastes). 

The one with whom dancing is not 
restful (I having a husband with whom 
dancing is as per above).—ANGELINA 














OPEN FOR iTHE 
WINTER SEASON 


RUSSIAN, 
SWAN 


Formerly 
RUSSIAN EAGLE CLUB 


Famous 
RUSSIAN EAGLE ORCHESTRA 





Gypsy Singers 
Caucasian and Russian Dancers 


Luncheon, Tea, Musical 
Dinner Dansant, Supper 


Ideal gathering place after the theatre 
Phone Reservations: Circle 4486 


New Year's Reservations 





161 West 57TH STREET 
Opposite Carnegie Hall 




















Have you been to 


BOB 
MURPHY’S 
CELLAR 


at soth & 7th Avenue. 


If not, you have missed 
something different in 
New York night life. 


TexasGuinan Recommends It 
Jack Lait Praises It 

Mark Hellinger Says Its Hot 
And Others Say Other Things 


More to follow. 


Takingly Yours 
Bos MurpeHy 
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WHERE TO SHOP 


Our excuse for calling attention to THE NEw YorkeEr’s Shopping Guide immediately after the deluge 
of shopping is the excellence of the places listed below and the fact that Christmas invariably reminds 
everybody of something they should purchase immediately. 








Antiques 


Children’s Things 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 


MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East 54th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, negligees & boudoir accessories. 
Palm Beach. New Orleans. 


Hats 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








Arts and Crafts 


ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gifts. 





Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 


MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
onivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. City 











Auction Bridge 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
HEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 














Bags and Novelties 


Cleaners and Dyers 


Health Service 





ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
— establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 


Bennett, Inc., 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 








Flesh Reduction 


Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
ANA DE ROSALES 
(Opposite Macy’s) 
REDUCING REMODELING REJUVENATING 
Look Young Be Young 











Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 








IRENE PENN BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza 


ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR? 
Find the cause, apply right treatment. Your hair 
will grow. Write for leaflet. 
Dr. E. P. Robinson. 1440 Broadway at 40th St. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 











Furs 





Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
Slightly used samples sacrificed. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 29 West 48th St., N. Y. 








Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 


ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart 








Health and strength restored, fat reduced, 
quickly, through Chiropractic Health Service. Fees 
moderate. Consultation free. 12 years’ practice. 
Dr. Sauchelli 47 W. 43rd St. V’bilt 2218 





SULPHUR VAPOR BATH and MASSAGE 
A Hot Sulphur Spring’s Treatment right in New York 
City. Invigorating, Rejuvenating, Health-Promoting. 
The Sulphume Institute. 52 W. 56th St. Circle 0005. 








Ladies’ Tailors 





D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor) 
Wraps, Coats, Suits, Dresses & Riding Habits made 
to order. Furs new & remodeled. Mail Orders Al- 
lowance given at mention of THE NEw YorKER. Cal- 
edonia 7ITITI. 





J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled. 








Lingerie and Negligees 





A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand-made Lingerie 
and Negligees. Models on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 


41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 





OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 











things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, French ANTIQUES 

Novelties. MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. Plaza oo19 
Golf School Restaurant 

EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- MONTICELLO 


KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 








Gowns and Sports Wear 





Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 





21 East 61st Street 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear. Specializing in Youthful lines. 
Complete Outfit for Southern Wear for $750. 


18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25. 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. “Better Than 
The Average Dinner’—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 








Stationery 





Stationery New Process Engraving Name address 
75 sheets, 75 envelopes. Superfine Ripple hand deckle 
6% x 8M folded or 10% x 7M single. A choice gift 
$3.00. J. Neff & Co., 209 W. 38th St., N. Y. 














Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 
Telephone Regent 4468 Gowns, Made to Order 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. | DOUCETTE MODELS‘ 158 West 44th Street 


One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 





” 


“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 





Tea Room 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 1o East soth St. 
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PARIS LETTER 


Paris, DECEMBER 21. 


HIS last fortnight, close to the 

ending of the year, has been a 

restless one. A recent cartoon 
showed a cabinet minister holding his off- 
cial reception in a moving-van. Govern- 
ments have been going in and out like 
lodgers, and the franc, as usual, has been 
falling. The promise of Loucheur, 
finance minister, to increase the price of 
cigarettes made a run on tobacco shops, 
where signs are displayed, “Don’t Ask for 
Tobacco: We Haven’t Got Any More”. 
So everyone, it being cold weather, asked 


for brandy. 


HE famous Degustation at Beaune 

has just been held. This an ancient 
Autumnal wine-tasting festival held in 
the heart of Burgundy to which all the 
wine merchants and maitre-d’hotels of 
Paris go, to sample and order their cellars 
for the year. What they drink and ap- 
prove of, ordains what Burgundy you get 
with your dinner at such restaurants as 
Laparouse, Tour d’Argent, Joseph’s, The 
Golden Snail (Edward VII’s favorite), 
Foyot’s, etc. 


ECEMBER marks one of the biggest 

annual literary events, the awarding 
of the Prix de Goncourt. Hundreds of 
literary prizes are given during the year 
in Paris and at each of these events, the 
Parisians are willing to shed blood. The 
prize stipulates that the winner shall be 
male, young, poor and talented which 
would seem to fit nine-tenths of the liter- 
ary lights in France. Manuscripts in the 
tradition of Zola and Flaubert are favored 
rather than examples of the Surrealist 
school. This discrimination lets out not 
only most of the writers who are male, 
young and poor but also most of those who 
are talented. ‘The Goncourt Prize as it 
has for twenty-six years, will go to an 
orthodox. Only one gilded left wing ever 
won it: Marcel Proust with “Swann’s 
Way”. 


T is necessary to note the sudden influ- 

ence and interest caused in Parisian 
literary circles by the American literary 
middle West. The Chicago, Indiana, 
Ohio twang of verity is what the sophisti- 
cated Parisian brain wants. Several years 
ago Dreiser really founded this trans- 
atlantic school. Then came the more 
primate types, Jack London and Oliver 
Curwood of all things. Now Sherwood 
Anderson has been discovered as a genre 
writer. His “Winesburg, Ohio”, is appear- 
ing in translated portions in L’£urope, 
one of the best monthlies and the novel 
entire is to be published at once by the 
“Nouvelle Revue Francaise” which house 
now boasts of having discovered Marcel 


Proust without saying how many times 
they first turned him down. 


RT news is brief. A portrait of Zola 

by Manet is reported as a temporary 
in the Louvre. Woodcuts are at the Simon 
Gallery—offshoots by Picasso, Juan Gris, 
Suzanne Roger and Marie Laurencin who 
usually paints in a spotless silk teagown 
while lying on a gilt chaise longue. And 
speaking of art, may we point out that the 
mushroom season is now on in Paris. 
Cepes provencales—the cepe is an objec- 
tionable-looking orange fungus—are now 
on the menu. 

To wind up for breakfast at the mush- 
room market, close to St. Eustache, after a 
night on the Hill (the smart vernacular 
for Montmartre) ends the dawn and be- 
gins breakfast pleasantly. Without doubt 
the Russians have the best spots in Mont- 
martre, Cunak’s and Omar Khayam, ru 
by Moscovites, both have marvellous 
music. Mitchell’s has the best jazz after 
three a. m. and half of the Negro Review 
as a cabaret. In their show, now at the 
Etoile, no two performances are ever alike. 
If Miss Caroline Dudley lives, she is going 
to take them to Spain and Berlin provid- 
ing the cast can be pried out of bed and 
cabarets on the day set. 


RINCE and Princess Youssoupoff have 

opened a dressmaking establishment 
and are frequently seen at the Russian 
Maisonette, Rue Monthabor. She wears 
the pearls. Prof. Fdwin Seligman of 
Columbia and Sir Edmund Gosse of the 
House of Lords were both given degrees 
at the Sorbonne. The medieval trappings 
included ermine, scarlet silk and mortar 
boards. 


S for sartor resartus, Chanel still leads 

in sport’s clothes. For Chamonix, 
you need,—item one: plaid coat-dress of 
brown plaid tweed, lap-over skirt and 
bodice hanging strait and with large Rus- 
sian belt set confusingly somewhere in the 
middle. Item two: Kasha sweater that 
looks like your husband’s woolen under- 
shirt, edged with silk and worn with 
skirt. This I believe has been worn in 
New York for two years and Chanel final- 
ly heard about it. She is rumored by the 
way, to be engaged no longer to the Grand 
Duke Dimitry, which hopeless passion 
nearly cooked him as a prospective Rus- 
sian Pretender, but has shifted her affec- 
tions to the Duke of Manchester whose 
pretensions are a trifle more financial. If 
you go in and ask to see Model Number 
Thirty-seven the vendeuse may tell you 
you can’t see it as Mademoiselle Chanel 
has it on and has gone out to lunch. With 
the duke. This of course, is awkward for 
vou.— GENET 
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CBe thankful - 
that it 
doesn’t cost 
a fortune 
to enjoy an 
entertainment \ 


that is 
worth one! 


Charlie King 
Frances Williams 
Max Fisher! 












































Charleston! 


Hundreds of New York’s 
leading society people—ma- 
trons — debutantes—college 
boys and girls—are flock- 
ing to Arthur Murray’s 
Studio to learn the fas- 
cinating ballroom Char- 
leston. A large staff of 
America’s finest teach- 
ers are always avail- 
able for private or 
class lessons. Call or 
phone for your ap- 
ointment now, 
while a special 
rate is in 


effect. Posed by 


Anita 
Stewart, 
famous 
movie star 
and 
. Arthur 
ArthurMurray Murray 
7 East 43rd Street 


Vanderbilt 1773 


KAZBEK 


DINE AND DANCE 
in the 


RUSSIAN ARABIC ROOM 
Dining 6 to 10 p.m 








Cabaret programme of famous 
dancers and singers 


Supper Dancing 11 p.m. 
745 7th Avenue at 49th Street 


For Reservations Phone Circle 10173 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


MERCHANTS 
OF GLORY 


(Courtesy E. Ray Goetz) 


Th., W. 52d. Eves. "i 30 
Guild Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 
and 


Androcles **‘ Lion 
KLAW THEATRE 
45th St., W. of Bway. 

Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


GARRICK THEATRE 
65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


ARMS tr MAN 


THE 


with Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne. 








39th & B’way. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed & Sat., 2:30. 


CASINO 
in Russell Janney’s 


Dennis King Musical Sensation. 


The Vagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML 
The., 45 St.,W. of B’y. Ev. 8 


Imperial Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 


2nd YEAR. LAST TWO WEEKS 
ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 
PRESENTS THE BIGGEST MUSICAL HIT 
EVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA 


ROSE-MARIE 





725- 








A chieftain in Africa wanted sixty spe- 
cial brass beds for some of his wives. 

A collector of shells was seeking a bi- 
valve mollusc 40 inches long. 

A North Shore resident had to have 
three hundred items necessary for the suc- 
cess of a house party, and have them 
within two hours. 

They all got what they wanted. 

Clients have retained me to do these 
things—And—ANYTHING they want to 
do but don’t have time to do—or don’t 
know how to do. 


W. N. TOBIN 
25 W. 44th St. Murray 
New York City 


Specialist in Personal Service. 


Hill 8881 











COUNTY 
SFAIRG 


oy EAST Ot 
An Artistically Amusing 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THEA., 62nd St. and Cent. 
Century Park West. Evenings 8:25. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


Princess Flavia 


] Charles GLOBE By & 46 St. Evs. 8:30 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 





MVERSION or Lhe Prisoner of Zenda | | No, No, Nanette 
Arthur Hopkins Presents | With 
}LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 


FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. _ 8-20 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire orm" 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 





g oaratove Taylor 


In Philip Barry’s New Comedy 


— A GARDEN” 


Piym uth, - 45th St. Mats. Thurs. 


“A Hit.”—Daily News. 
illiom Anthony M¢Guire presents 


f) MILES OUT 


and Sat. 





Staged by Winchell Smith, 
PLAYHOUSE @Six"f5's% 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. | 








Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. | The Actors’ Theatre Present: 

HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE “MORALS,” a comedy by Ludwig 
124 West 43 St. . 

Eves. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30. Thoma, translated and adapted by 


THE SENSATION OF NEW YORK 
Noel 


The VORTEX <ovas 


cess 


Charles Recht, acting version by Sidney 


Howard, staged by Dudley Digges. At 














With Mr. COWARD and LILLIAN SRAITH- Comedy Theatre, W. 41st St., Penn. 
WAITE in the leadi les. , . 
conta wighcan Phan 3558. Mats. Wednesday and manntey, 
DEAREST ENEMY | | BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 
The Exquisite Musical Success with | ‘A, BI I’ TTER * EGG 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL | ‘> MAN 
KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. with GREGORY KELLY 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 
: LONGACRE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
tg THEA. W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. | 42 BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. aa 





THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYST AL HERNE. 


4th Year—ANNE NICHOLS’—4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 








THEA., W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. 


LYCEUM Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 
[IRENE BORDON] 


in “NAUGHTY CINDERELLA” 
FARCE | 


42d St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





—Times. 


| 

ie 
2:30. } 
| 

“A Bully Play.” 


JAMES FORBES’ Best Comedy! 











AVERY HOPWOOD’S NEW SONG | 
JRAND CARL SANDBURG | ‘Young Blood’ 
7 East Lecture-Recital on with NORMAN TREVOR—HELEN HAYES— 
isthSt. “What Is Art?” | FLORENCE ELDRIDGE — ERIC DRESSLER 
Friday, Jan. 8, 8:30 p.m., 50c. and $1.00 | RITZ “roadway MATS. "— & 
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LE SOIR 


The graceful amenities of dining and dancing 
at the Villa Venice 


CWO 


E have discovered among the 

discriminating seekers of en- 
tertainment a growing desire to 
avoid the garishness of the average 
night club. They prefer to do their 
own dancing rather than to have it 
done for them; they care for the 
company of culture, for a well con- 
sidered cuisine, for decorations that 
are appealing and not appalling. 
They are weary of the desperate 
determination to be entertained, 
especially just after having been at 
the theater. 


Therefore, in opening the Villa 
Venice at ‘‘Number 10’’ East Six- 
tieth Street, we have endeavored to 
fulfill the resulting need. The in- 
terior wasdesigned by distinguished 
artists. We have secured Emil 
Coleman’s music both for after- 
noon and evening. To our maitre 
d’h6tel we have given carte blanche, 


tempered only by the instructions 
that his culinary repertoire must be 
perfect. 


In addition to this, we have felt 
keenly that distinction is denoted 
by a preference for the person to 
the purse and that the high charges 
usually made in places of enter- 
tainment frequently serve merely 
to mask mediocrity. Consequently 
we have eliminated all cover 
charges. 


Thé Dansant at the Villa Venice 
has already acceded to an enviable 
place in the afternoon social life 
in town; and its patrons have 
flatteringly acclaimed our recent 
opening for dinner and supper. 
The dinner jacket is requisite, of 
course. ‘‘Number 10’ is an ideal 
vacation and post-vacation ren- 
dezvous. 


CWO DO 


“NO 99> 
10 EAST 60° STREET 
The Villa Venice 
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Saieeneeeeee 





When it’s a perfect winter day — 
and you’ve just returned from a 
tramp in the crisp country air 





—when you come in and 
find the crackling fire 


awaiting you 
— have a Camel! 


WHEN it’s late winter after- 
noon. And you’ve just re- 
turned with your dogs from 
a ramble over the hills. 
When you come inside to 
your friendly fire—have a 
Camel! 

For no other smoke- 
friend brings back so much 
cheer and comfort to your 
fireside as Camel. No other 
cigarette in the world is wel- 
comed in so many homes. 
Camels are so skilfully 
blended that they never 
tire the taste, or leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. There’s 
not another cigarette made, 
regardless of price, that con- 
tains choicer tobaccos than 
those rolled into Camels. 

So, on this day, as you 
start your favorite stroll 
along the sun-lit hills. As 
you return and come in to 
‘ ; the welcome of your spar- 
“aa, _~ “wes kling fire, joyfully know the 

ee - mellowest fragrance that 
wae, ahs ever came from a cigarette. 


; __ te Have a Camel! 


a! 


Peo 





Into the making of this one cigarette goes all of the ability of the Our highest wish, if you 
world’s largest organization of expert tobacco men. Nothing is too , . do not yet know and 

‘ 4 7 enjoy Camel quality, is 
good for Camels. The choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The that you may try them. 
most skilful blenders. The most scientific package. No other ciga- We invite you to com- 
rette made is like Camels. No better cigarette can be made. Camels 


pare Camels with any 
F : ; cigarette made at any 
are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 


price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tebacco 
Company 
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